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For the Weekly Magazine. 


THE MAN AT HOME.—No. VIII. 
WELL old as I am, I find I am 


referved for an extraordinary 
fate. “ Nil defperandum” was ever 
my motto; and yet, in the prefent 
cafe, I fuffered appearances to fnatch 
it from me. For a time, I thought 
my fearch was at an end—that the 
trunk was ufelefs for any purpofe but 
that of kindling a blaze. When 
black Will came to cut my wood, I 
defired my good woman to bring me 
up his axe for three minutes. and I 
proceeded to break up the cheft. It is 
nothing, thought I, but ufelefs lumber. 

Lo! A cavity concealed! A falfe 
bottom! There is fomething depofited 
beneath. My impatience, as I drew 
forth the contents, made my heart 
falter and my fingers tremble. A 
manufcript! Written in my native 
tongue * Voluminous, and not illegi- 
ble! This, furely, is a prize of value. 
Compared with it, gold and gems may 
be drofs and pebbles. I muft paufe 
before Iread. This adventure is fo 
unexpected. Such ineftimab!= fecrets 
are capable of being compri! 1 in a 
{cript fo flender— 

I have read. What a tale is here ! 
No wonder that the hiftorian was 
anxious for the prefervation of the 
record. In fpite of the pangs of fever, 
and the incoherence of delirium, he 
retained the co: ‘cioufnefs of the value 
of this relique. He dropped the pen 
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only when unable longer to guide it. 
By a vehement exertion, he employed 
the uncommon means of nailing his 
cheft to the floor, of at once pre- 
ferving and producing to the light 
thefe memorials of his exiftence. Had 
they perifhed, his name and his ex- 
ploits would have defeended to ob- 
livion. 

What event in the annals of human 
kind fo memorable, as the difruption 
of Britain from her American colo- 
nies? How worthy of the wife to 
inveftigate the caufes that gave birth, 
and conduéted, to a profperous iffue, 
that revolution! Hitherto, with re- 
gard to thefe particulars, mankind 
have been imperfe@tly enlightened. 
Who would have thought that there 
had died, in this chamber, an agent in 
this tranfaction, whofe efforts had 
been fignal and powerful? That in 
this dark cavity there had lain, fo 
long negleéted and unknown, ample 
and inconteftible evidence of his 
agency ? 

I repeat that the tale is precious : 
It is without a parallel : This heroifm 
was of a fpecies fo new, and fo fin- 
gular. To ferve the caufe of his 
country and of liberty by fuch means! 
To exercife fo much forbearance, and 
fupprefs fo long his claims to the 
homage of his countrymen. ‘Yen 
years after that revolution was accom- 
plithed, he took up the pen with a 
view to affert thefe claims, by com- 
pofing a relation of his actions. How 
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not, perhaps, be better done, than in 
a ftate exempted, as this is, from in- 
terruption, and fecluded from noife. 


unfortunate was he in felecting, for 
the performance of his tafk, a fcene 
and a period fo inaufpicious. 

He had fcarcely finifhed, when the 
yellow fever made its appearance on 
him. His frame was of iron texture, 
and his mind was impregnable to fear ; 
but this difeafe was an enemy too 
ftrong for him. Perhaps his defeat 
was owing to his rafhnefs. He took 
no care to fhun the haunts of this 
malady. When. it feized him, he 
refufed the aid of the phyfician. 
Scarcely had refpiration ceafed, when 
his corpfe was crufhed between four 
boards, dragged into a cart, and 
thrown, without folemnity or reve- 
rence, into the common receptacle. 
The form that was actuated by a foul 
of fuch gigantic energy, was con- 
founded with the vulgar and “ half- 
brutal mob.” 

I blefs my fate, that has made this 
chamber my prifon. Thus have thefe 
ineftimable records been preferved. 
I will make myfelf the benefactor of 
my country, and of mankind, by 
effecting their publication. They 
cannot but be greedily and univer- 
fally read. The tale has every claim 
to excite attention, and reward it. 
it will merit being ranked among 
hiftorical monuments. Its authen- 
ticity cannot well be denied. It 
unfolds the caufes, and exhibits the 
true agents in a tranfaction of high 
importance in the American revolu- 
tion. It has all the circumftantial 
and picturefque minutenefs of a ro- 
mance. With relation to the appen- 
dages of the fcene, it is a fort of 
picture of the age at that period, and 
difplays remarkable features in the 
condition of France, England, and 
America. With refpeé& to the agents 
themfelves, furely never was human 
nature depicted in lights equally grand 
and forcible ! 

I have now additional motives for 
defiring a fpeedy termination of my 
imprifenment. Yet perhaps this de- 
claration is made too haftily. It will 
be requifite deliberately to review and 
arrange thefe papers. This could 
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THE SCHEMER.—No. III. 
Ah why wiil kings forget that they are 


men, 
And men that they are brethren. 
PORTEOUS. 


HO will thank me for my pre- 
fent f{cheme—for destroying 
party spirit? Surely not thofe who fo 
anxioufly keep it alive; for, to judge 
from appearances, one would fuppole 
their very exiftence depended on it. 
That “ Parties are neceffary in a free 
government,” has been fo often. re- 
peated, that many have accuftomed 
themfelves to think the aflertion true. 
I fhall, however, venture to deny it. 
That they do prey happen in free 
governments, I allow; but that their 
exiftence arifes entirely from the im- 
perfection of men and governments, 
would be no difficult tafk to prove. 

But what is all this to us? exclaims 
a reader. Who can pretend to accufe 
America of party-fpirit, and efpeci- 
ally the city of Brotherly love? Gen- 
tle reader, excufe me ; I call myfelf a 
citizen of the world, and, as a great 
painter faid formerly, I work for 
pofterity. Some fchemes require time 
to bring them to maturity ; perhaps 
fome other part of the world ma 
even now ftand gn need of my labours, 
and benefit by them; for we often 
liften to a ftranger much more wil- 
lingly than to a friend or acquaint- 
ance. 

Party fpirit leads us to think well 
of every act and fentiment of our 
own party, and to condemn, in grofs, 
thofe of our opponents. If any of 
the champions of party will, for a mo- 
ment, coolly confider the cafe, I think 
they cannot deny the truth of this 
remark. I knew an American, during 
our revolution, who would not eat 
beef-iteaks, becaufe it was an Englifh 
difh, The fame fpirit conftantly 
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actuates the advocates of party. The 
virtues of thofe they fuppofe their 
enemies, are vices in their view: 
They fee a fomething in their very 
looks, which is fufpicious. If they 
do a good action, it is from interefted 
motives ;-—and if they do a bad one, 
it would be fuppofed, from the com- 
ments on it, that nobody elfe had 
ever before committed a crime. The 
ee man has but one eye; or rather, 
he fees but through a mift. What 
does all this lead to? Sufpicion, ill- 
treatment, and the moft hateful con- 
tention. 

I fhall fpend no more time in de- 
{cribing the difeafe, but haften to the 
remedy; and, if the palliative one 
muft be preferred, even that will be 
better than none. 

If an angel were commiflioned to 
govern mankind, the difcontent would 
ftill be great. We fhould have parties 
without end. The mifer, the f{pend- 
thrift, the indolent, the man fond of 
power, and many, many others, would 
form parties to get rid of the perfect 
government, as being by no means 
adapted to their tafte. Indeed I be- 
lieve that the reafon why things are 
even as well as they are, is becaufe 
imperfect beings are governed by 
beings like themfelves, who are there- 
fore better fuited to the purpofe. 

But I have two {chemes for putting 
an end to party fpirit. The firft will 
prove but palliative ; the fecond will 
be radical. 

Firft, I would recommend that, as 
a part of the conititution of every 
government, there be formed, inftead 
of a bill of rights, a code of opinions. 
In this code fhould be accurately de- 
fined what every man mult be bound 
to think ; and the fevereft penalties 
fhould be inflidted on any one who 
dares to deviate from them in the 
fmalleft degree ; but, as it is poflible 
there might be fome imperfections in 
this code, I would have it revifed 
every hundred years. This would 
moft effectually prevent all difturb- 
ances.or revolutions during that time 
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Secondly, To exterminate all party 
fpirit from every community, and ex- 
pel its actvocates, as Satan was from Pa- 
radife, my fcheme is—I have fearcely 
courage to propofe it—but it is, ac- 
cording to my motto, ‘ that the rulers 
of the earth would not forget that 
they are men, nor men that they are 
brethren.’ Soame Jenyns, in his 
excellent work on the internal evi- 


dences of Chriftianity, has plainly ~ 


proved that patriotifm, or exclufive 
love to a particular fpot, is by no 
means to be ranked amongft the 
Chriftian virtues. Let us indeed, do 
unto others as we would they fhould 
do unto us, without refpeé to party, 
name, or opinion ; let us be ferioufly 
impreffed with the truth, “ That God 
hath made of one dlood all the nations 
of men,” and then we fhall, in reality, 
regard all men as brethren, and the 
odious, illiberal fpirit of party will be 
banithed from the earth. 


——a—- 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
HAPPINESS. 


Le real nature of happinefs is, I 
believe, as little underftood as 
any fubje&t that draws the attention 
of man. The ideas which are gene- 
rally fuggefted, confine it to one 
plain, eafy, filent journey of rural life, 
regardlefs of the various difpofitions 
or circumftances of men. 

For my part, I believe it as impoffi- 
ble for the bold and enterprifing mind to 
draw happinefs from the thady groves, 
and luxuriant landfcapes of the coun- 
try, from the laborious but wholefome 
labours of the peafant, as the inhabi- 
tants of Africa to be content among 
the fhows of Iceland. 

When the imagination con{tantly 
dwells ‘on the dignified gravity of a 
fenator, or brilliant pomp of a general; 
when it foars to the majefty of fove- 
reiguty, or is dazzled with the gems 
of Peru; the mind is only content in 
the council chamber; in the manly 
labours of the field, where the thunder 
of the cannon enhances the glory of 
the 
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the feene ; or, in the full-failing mer- 
chant-man, laden with the pride of 
the Indies. Take him from his ele- 
ment, not a gleam of pleafure illumines 
his countenance; the fineft landfcape 
of nature; the parade of an Exftern 
defpot ; or even the endearments of 
domeftic life, fail to yield him happi- 
nefs. It is only acquired when inthe 
eager purfuit of the will ; when the 
mind is fuffered to chafe the idol of 
its wifhes, whether high or low, riches, 
power, or love. In the attainment of 
eur object, we are generally difap- 
pointed in the mafs of happinefs our 
fanguine hopes led us toexpect. For 
the imagination holds out a profpeét, 
which reality feldom experiences. It 
is this hope, the conftant companion 
of our purfuits, which renders the 
journey of the traveller more happy 
than the objeét by which it was 
excited. 


aE 


{In our laft number notice was given 
of a New Work of Invention and 
Reflection, which is ready to be 
off-red to public patronage. The 
nature of its defign, the fingularity 
of its title, the circumftance of its 
being written by a native citizen 
of Philadelphia, and of its being on 
the point of foliciting the encourage- 
ment of the public, have induced us, 
for the fatisfaétion of our readers, 
to folicit, from the author, the 
privilege of making an extract 
from his manufcript. Although 
unable to fix on any part capable of 
conveying a perfect idea of the 
whole, we truft the following may 
ferve as a fpecimen of the work.] 
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if HAVE ftated the amount of my 

obligations to my patronefs, fuch 
as they continued to be for fome time. 
T did not defire to increafe them. I 
would much more willingly have con- 
fented to J:ffen the number, but her 
benevolence with regard to me, as 


well as others, was a principle that 
was never weary. She was eagle-eyed 
after occafions for beftowing a benefit, 
Her decifion was judicious and prompt, 
and all obftacles muft yield to the 
impetuofity with which the haftened 
to the execution of her purpofes. My 
condition for fome time, together with 
my difinclination to receive it, was 
fuch as difabled her from conferring 
any extraordinary or eccentric obli- 
gation. But events happéned which 
put this in her power, and contributed 
to aggravate the remorfe to which I 
was ultimately deftined. 

While on my travels, in compa- 
ny with Ormond Courtney, we took 

Bourdeaux in our route. We fpent 
fome time in this city. During our 
abode here, I formed an intimate ac- 
quaintance with a young Irifh mer- 
chant, fettled here. He had been a 
ftudent in Dublin college, in which 
fituation we firft faw each other, and 
was afterwards apprenticed to a mer- 
chant in Bourdraux. His apprentice- 
fhip having expired, he fet up for 
himfelf, and his affairs were not un- 
profperous. He had married an amiable 
country-woman. and had two lovely 
children. A guilelefs difpofition was 
united in him with confiderable talents. 
He loved literature, and enjoyed the 
uncommon felicity of poffefling a wife 
equally enamoured of thofe purfuits, 
and exquifitely qualified to fhare with 
him in the advantages they promifed. 
Notwithftanding this, hz: was fedulous, 
and unremitted in his attention to his 
profeffion, it being his aim to obtain, 
as foon as poffible, a fund which would 
enable him to retire with his family 
to fome pleafant fpot in his native 
country, and fpend the remainder of 
his life in his darling occupations, and 

in th: education of his children. 

His induftry merited the fuccefs 
which it met with. In no long time 
he had accomplifhed his wifhes; had 
difengaged himfelf from his profeffion, 
and converted his property into mo- 
ney. With this he embarked for 
Ireland, intending to purchafe a fmall 
rural eftate, and when every thing was 

prepared 
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for their reception, to return 
to France for his family who, mean- 
while, remained at Bourdeaux. 

I had heard, from time to time, of 
his motions and intentions, and had 

rformed for him various little fer- 
vices for which my fituation peculiarly 
qualified mz. I had heard of his in- 
tention to return, and knew at what 
period, and in what fhip he purpofed 
to embark. I entertained a very 
fincere affection for this man. Thofe 
excellent qualities, which were hidden 
by his conftitutional and invincible 
referve from others, I had been able 
to difcover, and appreciate at their 
juft value. I looked for his arrival 
with confiderable impatience. Day 
after day elapfed, and no tidings were 
received of him. On enquiry, I tound 
that the veffel which was to waft him 
over had arrived, and that he had 
been one of the paffengers. He had 
immediately landed his baggage, and 
difappeared. His proceeding was 
myfterious. I fully expected that he 
would come tome as foon as he landed, 
and could not conceive any ordinary 
caufe that fhould prevent him from 
doing this. There was nothing, how- 
ever, that could juftify anxiety ; and 
I was contented to believe that, fooner 
or later, I fhould be informed of his 
defigns. 

Sometime after I had occafion to 
vifit one of the prifons of the city. 
One of Mrs. Courtney's tenants had 
been arrefted for debt. There were 
ftrong tymptoms of hardfhip and injuf- 
tice in his cafe. She was defirous of 
doing fomething towards his relief; 
and, for this purpofe, requefted me to 
vifit, and examine into the nature of 
the claim that was made upon him. 
I had performed my tafk, and was 
returning to the gate, when the figure 
of Annefley, my Bourdeaux friend, 
prefented itfelf. He was pale with 
dejection, and disfigured with negli- 
gence. We eafily recognifed each 


other. After exprefling my aftonith- 
ment at the circumftances of this 
meeting, I defired him to account 
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for his being found in his prefent 
fituation. 

This was done in a few words. He 
had been joint fecurity with his father 
for a confiderable debt. The debtor 
had abfconded, and left the burthen 
of payment on his fecurities. His 
father was dead, and himfelf alone 
anfwerable. In the calculations he 
had made for the future, he had not 
omitted this incumbrance. Before he 
deemed himfelf in poffeffion of a fuf- 
ficiency, he was to obtain fo much as 
would enable him both to difcharge 
this debt, and to purchafe an eftate of 
a certain value. He had not con- 
cealed thefe views from his creditor, 
who by no means relifhed the delay 
which this plan rendered unavoidable. 
He conceived that if Annefley could 
be by any means prevailed upon to 
return, he might be compelled by the 
terrors of a law-fuit, to difcharge the 
debt immediately, though perhaps to 
the utter deftruction of his fortune 
and his hopes. For this end expedients 
had been ufed to perfuade Annefley, 
that the fum had been reimburfed by 
the original debtor, and that he might 
confequently return to his native 
country without fear of molcftation. 

Annefley now fuppofed, that the 
means by which this belief had been 
inftilled into him, had been projected 
by the cunning of his creditor, who 
had aéted with fo much circum{pection, 
that the validity of his claim was in 
no degree impaired by them. The 
artifice had been fuccefsful. Annefley 
had not been many minutes on his 
native fhore when he was feized and 
conveyed to prifon. This misfortune 
was aggravated by another. In the 
trepidation and difmay which was oc- 
cafioned, by this unlooked-for event, 
he had neglected to pay a fuitable 
attention to his baggage which had 
been rifled, and the whole amount of 
his fortune had become the prey of 
fome rapacious hand. He was thus, 
in the courfe of a few hours, reduced 
from a ftate of comparative profperity, 
to utter diftrefs. So much had not 
been 
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been left as to exempt him from living 
upon charity, and he was unable even 
to hire a meffenger who might inform 
his friends of his condition. 

He was unable to bear up againft 
difafters fo terrible. He had refigned 
himfelf without a ftruggle to his defti- 
ny. The fuddennefs of this calamity 
had bereaved him of that force of 
mind by which he was ufually difin- 
guifhed. He looked forward to death 
and oblivion, as the only cure of his 
‘woes. 

I found my friend in this fituation. 
It was fo completely the reverfe of 
all that I had expected, that I could 
fearcely bring myfelf to believe 
it real. It became me to exert 
myfelf in behalf of my friend: I ob- 
viated his more urgent and immediate 
neceflities: I went to his creditor: 
I made the ftrongeft appeals to his 
juftice and compaffion: I ftated the 
original of the debt : I dwelt upon the 
charater of Annefley ; the fincerity 
of his intention to pay this demand, as 
well as all others; his utter incapacity 
to do this, whatever his inclination 
fhould be; an incapacity produced 
merely by the creditor’s own precipi- 
tation: I puinted his diftreffes, and 
thofe of his family; but all my elo- 
quence was fruitlefs. The wretch 
with whom I had to deal was infenfible 
to all confiderations but thofe of in- 
tereft and refentment. He perceived 
that he had put himfelf at a greater 


- diftance than ever from being paid. 


This refieGtion excited his rage. He 
afcribed his difappointment to Annef- 
Jey’s negligence, and was determined 
to punifh him by all the rigours that 
the law would inflict. 

The behaviour of this man exhi- 
bited acommon, but inftrudtive fpecta- 
cle. He took up the theme of juftice 
where I had difiniffed it. The orignal 
debt had occured in a way that indi- 
cated a grafping difpofition in this 
man. Yet he alone, in his own eyes, 
was the injured perfon, and the fuf- 
ferer. It was to him that reparation 
and vengeance were due. He mutt 


be juft to himfelf, and to his family, 
The law muft take its courfe. When 
paid what was indifputably his due, 
he fhould be fatisfied. What more 
could be demanded? He was neither 
fool nor dotard to facrifice his juft 
claims for the fake of a whining tale, 
Annefley had none to accufe but him- 
felf. He muft endure the confe- 
quences of his own act. Had he the 
umpudence to require that another 
fhould fuffer for bis folly ? 

I quickly perceived that nothing 
was to be hoped from the flexibility 
ofthis man. Yet there was no other 
expedient. Search was inftituted for 
the property ftolen, but no traces of 
it could be difcovered. All that I 
poffeffed in the world, was not fuffi- 
cient to extricate him from the diffi- 
culty. It is not to be fuppofed, that 
thefe reflections did not impair my 
ufual cheerfulnefs. The change was 
quickly difcovered by the lady. She 
anxioufly queftioned me as to the 
caufe. I believed no advantage would 
flow to any one from its difclofure. 
Nothing lefs than the whole fum 
would reftore him to liberty ; but this, 
though it would refcue him from gaol, 
would leave him and his family in in- 
digence. I was befides unwilling to 
augment the burthen of obligation, 
which already exceeded my ftrength. 

Her curiolity would not be bafiled 
or eluded. Her interrogatories were 
too vehement and direét, to allow me 
to efcape by filence or evafion. Having 
heard my tale, not without thofe 
tokens of fympathy which fhe was 
ever prone to fhed, fhe reprimanded 
me gently for my unjuftifiable referve. 
Why fhould I fuppofe that if the were 
unable or unwilling to repair this evil 
to the utmoft, fhe fhould not be dif- 
pofed to go as far as her ability ex- 
tended ? It is true that the fum which 
was owing was large in itfelf, but 
was {mall when compared with her 
revenues, and thofe of her friends, 
on whofe concurrence, in the relief of 
diftrefs, fhe could depend. If I had 
juftly reprefented the charaéter of 

Annefley, 
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The Rights 


Annefley, to reftore him to liberty, 
and raife him to fecurity and inde- 
pendence, was conferring nothing lefs 
than a national benefit. She had 
noticed the firft appearances of fadnefs 
in me. She had taken meafures to 
afcertain the caufe. She was already 
apprifed of moft of the faéts that I 
had mentioned, and had formed her 
refolution. She concluded with dire&- 
ing m@to pay this debt, and transfer 
to Annefley an eftate, to be held by 
him on ealy terms, by which he was 
placed in a fituation little inferior to 
that which his fancy had fketched as 
the fummit of his wifhes. 


——— TOTO 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 


A DIALOGUE. 
(Continued from page 200.) 


| SHALL not ftop to defcribe the 

company, or to dwell on thofe 
embarraffments and awkwardnefles 
always incident to an unpolifhed 
wight like me. Suffice it to fay, that 
I was, in a few minutes, refpectfully 
withdrawn into a corner, and, fortu- 
nately, a near neighbour of the lady. 
To her, after much deliberation and 
forethought, I addreffed myfelf thus : 
“Pray, Madam, are you a fede- 
ralift 

The theme of difcourfe was poli- 
tical. The prefent condition of our 
country had furnifhed ample materials 
of difeuffion. This was my hint. The 
queftion, no doubt, was ftrange, efpe- 
cially as addreffed to a lady; but I 
could not, by all my ftudy, light upon 
a better mode of beginning difcourfe. 
She did not immediately anfwer. I 
refumed : 

I fee my queftion produces a {mile 
and a paufe. 

True, faid the, a {mile may well be 
produced by its novelty, and a paufe 
by its difficulty. 

Is it fo hard to fay what your 
creed is on this fubject? Judging 
from the flight obfervation of this 
evening, I fhould imagine that, to 
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you, the theme was far from being 
new. 

She anfwered, that the had been 
often called upon to liften to difeuf- 
fions of this fort, but did not recolle& 
when her opinion had been afked. 

Will you favour me, faid I, with 
your opinion notwithftanding ? 

Surely, fhe replied, you are in jeft. 
What! afk a woman, fhallow and 
inexperienced, as all women are known 
to be, efpecially with regard to thefe 
topics, her opinion on any political 
queftion! What in the name of de- 
cency have we to do with politics? 
If you enquire the price of this rib- 
band, or at what fhop I purchafed 
that fet of China, I may anfwer you; 
though I am not fure that you would 
be the wifer for my anfwer. Thefe 
things, you know, belong to the wo- 
man’s province. We are furrounded 
by men and politicians. You muft 
obferve that they contider themfelves 
in an element congenial to their fex 
and ftation. The daringnefs of female 
curiofity is well known; yet it is 
feldom fo adventurous as to attempt 
to penetrate into the myfteries of go- 
vernment. 

It muft be owned, faid I, there is 
fufiicient reafon for their forbearance. 
Moft men have trades, but every wo- 
man has a trade. They are univer- 
fally trained to the ufe of the needle 
and the government of a family. No 
wonder that they fhould be moit 
willing to handle topics that are con- 
nected with their daily employment, 
and the arts in which they are profi- 
cients. Merchants may be expected 
to dwell with moft zeal on the prices 
of the day, and thofe numerous inci- 
dents, domeftic and foreign, by which 
commerce is affected. Lawyers may 
quote the claufes of a law, or the 
articles of a treity, without forget- 
ting their ptofeilion, or travelling, as 
they phrafe it, out of the record. 
Phyficians will be moft attached to 
livid carcafes and fick-beds. Womea 
are moft eloquent on a fxn or a tea- 
cup; on the furniture of a nurfery, 
or the qualifications of a chaiwber- 
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maid. How fhould it be otherwife ? 
In fo doing, the merchant, the lawyer, 
the phyfician, and the matron may all 
equally be faid to stick to their lasts. 
Doubtlefs every one’s laft requires 
much of his attention. The only 
fault lies in fometimes allowing it 
wholly to engrofs his faculties, and 
often in overlooking confiderations 
that are of the utmoft importance to 
him, even as the member of a pro- 
feffion. r 

Well, faid the lady, now you talk 
reafonably. Your inference is, that 
Women occupy their proper fphere, 
when they confine themfelves to the 
tea-table and their work-bag ; but this 
fphere, whatever you may think, is 
narrow. They are obliged to wander, 
at times, in fearch of variety. Moft 
commonly they digrefs into fcandal, 
and this has been their eternal re- 
proach ; with how much reafon, per- 
haps you can tell me.— 

Moft unjuftly, as it feems to be. 
Women profit by their opportunities. 
They are trained to a particular art. 
Their minds are, of courfe, chiefly 
occupied by images and affociations 
drawn from this art. If this be 
blameable, it is not more fo in them 
than in others. It is a circumftance 
that univerfally takes place. It is by 
no means clear that a change in this 
refpect is either poffible or defirable. 
The arts of women are far from con- 
temptible, whether we confider the 
fkill that is required by them, or, 
which is a better criterion, their ufe- 
fulnefs in fociety. They are more 
honourable than many profeffions 
allotted to the men. But though we 
may ftrive, we can never wholly ex- 
tinguifh in women the beft principle 
of human nature, curiofity. We 
cannot fhut them out from all com- 
merce with the world. We may 
nearly withokd from them all know- 
ledge of the paft, becauf: that is 
chiefly contained in books, and it is 
poffible to interdi€@ them from read- 
ing, or, to {peak more accurately, 
withold from them thofe incitements 
to ftudy, which no human being 


brings into the world with him, but 
muft owe to external and favourable 
occurrences. But they muft be, in 
fome degree, witnefles of what igs 
paffing. Theirs is a limited fphere, 
in which they are accurate obfervers, 
They fee and hear fomewhat of the 
actions and charaéters of thofe around 
them. Thefe are, of courfe, remem. 
bered, become the topics of reflection, 
and, when opportunity offers, they 
delight to produce and compare them, 
All this is perfe&tly natural and rea. 
fonable. I cannot for my life difcover 
in it any caufe of cenfure. 

Very well, indeed! cried the lady, 
I am glad to meet with fo zealous 
an advocate. I am ready enough to 
adopt a plaufible apology for the pe- 
culiarities of women. And yet it is 
a new doctrine that would juftify 
triflers and flanderers. According to 
this fyftem, it would be abfurd to 
blame thofe who are perpetually pry- 
ing into other people’s affairs, and 
induftrioufly blazoning every difad- 
vantageous or fufpicious tale. 

My dear Madam you miftake me, 
Artifts may want fkill: Hiftorians 
may be partial. Far be it from me 
to applaud the malignant or the ftupid. 
Ignorance and envy are no favourites 
of mine, whether they have, or have 
not a chin to be fhaved ; but nothing 
would be more grofsly abfurd than to 
fuppofe thefe defects to be peculiar 
to female artifts, or the hiftorians of 
the tea-table. When thefe defects 
appear in the moft flagrant degree, 
they are generally capable of an eafy 
apology. If the fexes had in reality 
feparate interefts, and it were not 
abfurd to fet more value on qualifica- 
tions on account of their belonging to 
one of our own fex, it is the women 
who may jvftly triumph. * Together 
with power and property, the men 
have likewife afferted their fuperior 
claim to vice and folly. 

If I underftand you rightly, faid 
the lady, you are of opinion that the 
fexes are effentially equal. 

It appears to me, anfwered I, that 
human beings are moulded by the 
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circumftances in which they are 
placed. In this they are all alike. 
The differences that flow from the 
fexual diftinction are as noching in 
the balance. 

And yet women are often reminded 
that none of their fex are to be found 
among the formers of ftates, and the 
inftructors of mankind: that Pytha- 
goras, Lycurgus, and Socrates, New- 
ton and Locke, were not women. 

True: Nor were they mountain 
favages, nor helots. You might as 
well expect a Laplander to write 
Greek fpontaneoufly, and without 
inftruction, as that any one fhould be 
wife or fkilful, without fuitable op- 
portunities. I prefume one has a 
better chance of becoming an aftro- 
nomer by gazing at the ftars through 
a telefcope, than in eternally plying 
the needle or {napping the fciffars. 
To fettle a bill of fare, to lard a pig, 
to compofe a pudding, to carve a 
goofe, are tafks that do not, in any 
remarkable degree, tend to inftil the 
Jove, or facilitate the acquifition of 
literature and fcience. Nay, I do nct 
form prodigious expectations even of 
one who reads a novel or comedy 
once a month, or chants once a day 
to her harpfichord the hunter’s ftupid 
invocation to Phebus or Cynthia. 
Women are generally fuperficial and 
ignorant, becaufe they are generally 
cooks and fempftreffes. Men are the 
flaves of habit. It is doubtful whe- 
ther the career of the fpecies will 
ever terminate in knowledge. Certain 
it is, it began in ignorance. Habit 
has given permanence to errors, which 
ignorance had previoufly rendered 
univerfal. They are prompt to con- 
found things which are really diftinct, 
and to perfevere in a path to which 
they have been accuftomed. Hence 
it is, that certain employments have 
been exclufively affizned to women, 

and that their fex is fuppofed to dif- 
gualify them for any other. Women 
are def:ctive: They are feldom or 
never metaphylicians, chymifts, or 
law-givers. Why? Becaufe they are 
fempftreffes and cooks: This is un- 
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avoidable: Such is the unalterable 
conttitution of human nature. They 
cannot read who never faw an alpha. 
bet. They who know no tool but 
the needle, cannot be fkilful at the 
pen. 

Yes, faid the lady, of all forms of 
injuftice, that is the moft egregious 
which makes *the circumftance of fex 
a reafon for excluding one half of 
mankind from all thofe paths which 
lead to ufefulnefs and honour. 

Without doubt, returned I, there 
is abundance of injuftice in this fen- 
tence ; yet it is poflible to mifappre- 
hend and overrate the injury that 
flows from the eftablifhed order of 
things. If a certain part of every 
community muft be condemned to 
fervile vont (Severed profeffions, it 
matters not of which fex it may con- 
fift. If the benefits of leifure and 
fcience be, of neceffity, the inheri- 
tance of a few, why fhould we be 
anxious to which fex the preference 
is given? The evil lies in fo much of 
human capacity being thus fettered 
and perverted. This allotment is 
fad. Perhaps it is unneceffary. Per- 
haps that precept of juftice is prac- 
ticable which requires that each man 
fhould take his thare of the labour, 
and enjoy his portion of the reft; that 
the tafks now afligned to a few, 
ought to be divided among the whole, 
and what now degenerates into ceafe- 
lefs and brutalizing toil, might, by an 
equitable diftribution, be changed into 
agreeable and ufeful exercile. Per- 
haps this inequality is incurable. In 
either cafe it is to be lamented, and, 
as far as poffible, mitigated. Now 
the queftion, of which fex either of 
thefe clafzs may be compofed, is of 
no importance. Though we mutt 
admit the claims of the female fex to 
an equality with the other, we cannot 

allow them to be fuperior. ‘The flate 
of the ignorant, fervile, and laborious 
is entitled to compailion and relict, 
not becaufe they are women, nor be- 
caufe they are men, but fimply be- 
caufe they are ration.” Among 
favage nations the women are flaves. 
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They till the ground, and cook the 
victuals. Such is the condition of 
half of the community, Deplorable, 
without doubt! but it would be nei- 
ther more nor lefs fo, if the bearers 
of burthens were only males, or if the 
fexes were equally diftributed through 
each clafs, 

But the burthen is unequal, faid 
Mrs. Carter, fince the firength of 
females is lefs. 

What mattegs jt, returned I, wite- 
ther my ftrength be much or little, 
if I am tafked to the utmolt of it, and 
no more, and no tafk can be beyond. 

But nature, faid the lady, has fub- 
ieCtéd us to peculiar infirmities and 

rdfhips. In confideration of what 
we fuffer as mothers and nurfes, I 
think we ought to be exempted from 
the fame proportion of labour. 

It is hard, faid I, to determine 
what is the amount of your pains as 
mothers and nurfes. Have not eafe 
and luxury a tendency to increafe 
that amount? Is not the fuftenance 
of infant offspring, in every view, a 
privilege? Of all changes in their 
condition, that which fhould transfer 
to men the tafk of nurturing the in- 
nocence and helpleffnefs of infancy 
would, 1 fhould imagine, be to mo- 
thers the leaft acceptable. 

I do not complain of this province. 
It is not, however, exempt from dan- 
ger and trouble. It makes a large 
demand upon our time and attention. 
Ought not this to be confidered in the 
diftribution of tafks and duties? 

Certainly. I was afraid you would 
iMagine that too much regard had 
ine paid to it. That the ‘circle of 
female purfuits had been too much 
contracted on this account. 

I, indeed, rejoined the lady, think 
it by far too much contracted. But 
I cannot give the authors of our in- 
ftitutions credit for any fuch motives. 
On the contrary, I think we have the 
higheft reafon to complain of our 
exclufion from many profeflions which 
might afford us, in common with the 
men, the nreans of fubfiftence and 
independence. 


of Women. 


How far, dear Madam, is your 
complaint well grounded? What is 
it that excludes you from the various 
occupations in ufe among us? Cannot 
a female be a trader? I know of no 
law or cuftom that forbids it. You 
may, at any time, draw a fubfiftence 
from wages, if your ftation in life, or 
your education, have rendered 
fufficiently robuft. No one will deride 
you, or punifh you, for a to 
hew wood or bring water. If we 
rarely fee you driving a team, or 
beating the anvil, is it not a favour- 
able circumitance? In every family 
there are various duties. Certainly 
the moft toilfome and rugged do not 
fall to the lot of women. If your 
employments be, for the moft part, 
fedentary and reclufe, to be exempted 
from an intemperate exertion of the 
mulcles, or to be eftranged from fcenes 
of vulgar concourfe, might be deemed 
a privilege. The laft of thefe advan- 
tages, however, is not yours Fog 
do not we buy moft of our meat, 
herbs, and fruit of women? In the 
diftribution of employments, the chief 
or only difference perhaps is, that 
thofe which require moft ftrength or 
a more unremitted exertion of it, 
belong to the males. And yet there 
is nothing obligatory or inviolable in 
this arrangement. In the country 
the maid that milks, and the maa 
that ploughs, if difcontented with their 
prefent office, may make an exchange, 
without breach ef law, or offence to 
decorum. If you poflefs flock, by 
which to purchafe the labour of 
others, and flock may accumulate in 
vour hands as well as in ours, there 
is no {pecies of manufacture in which 
you are forbidden to employ it. 

But are we not, cried the lady, 
excluded from the liberal profeffions ? 

Why: that may admit of a queftion. 
You have free accefs, for example, to 
the accompting houfe. I: would be 
feamewhat hidicrous, I own, to fee 
you at the exchange, or fuperintend- 
ing the delivery of a cargo: Yet this 
would attract our notice merely be- 
caufe it is fingular, net becanfe it is 
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difgraceful or criminal. But if the 
firigularity be a fufficient objection, 
we know that thefe offices are not 
neceffary. The profeflton of a mer- 
chant may be purfued with fuccefs 
and dignity, without being a conftant 
vilitant of the quay or the coffee. 
houfe. In the trading enies of Eu- 
rope, there are bankers and merchants 
of your fex, to whom is attached that 
confideration to which they are en- 
titled by their fkill, their integrity, or 


their opulence. 


But what apology can you make 


for our excluhon from the clafs of 
phyficians ? 

To a certain extent the exclufion 
is imaginary. My grandmother was 
a tolerable phy fician. She had much 
perfonal experience, and her {kill was, 
I affure you, in much requeft among 
her neighbours. It is true, fle forbore 
to tamper with difeafes of an uncom- 
mon or complicated nature. Her 
experience was almoft wholly per- 
fonal. But that was accidental: She 
might have added, if the had chofen, 
the experience of others to her own. 

But the law 

True: We are not accuftomed to 
fee female pleaders at the bar. I 
never wifh to fee them there. But 
the law, as a fcience, is open to their 
curiofity or their benevolence. It 
may be even practifed by you as a 
fource of gain, without obliging you 
to frequent and public exhibitions. 

Well, faid the Iady, let us difmifs 
the lawyer and phyfician, and turn 
our eye tothe pulpit. ‘That, at leatft, 
is a fanctuary which women muft not 
profane, 

It is only, replied I, in fome fects 
that divinity, the bufinefs of explain- 
ing to men their religious duty, ex- 
clufively belongs to our fex. In fuch, 
cuftom, or law, or the canons of their 
faith have confined the pulpit to men: 
Perhaps this diftinétion, wherever it 
is found, is an article of their religious 
creed, and, confequently, is no topic 
of complaint, fince the propriety of 
this exclufion muft be admitted by 
every member of the fect, whether 


male or female. There is, indeed, 
but one fect which admits females 
into the ¢lats of preachers. But there 
is no religious fociety in which women 
are debarred from the privileges of 
fuperior fanctity. The Chriftian reli- 
gion hasdone much to level the dif- 
tinétions of property, and rank, and 
fex. Perhaps, in reviewing the hiftory 
of mankind, we fhall find the autho- 
rity dered from a real or pretended 
intercourfe with Heaven, pretty 
equally divided between them. And 
afcer all, what do thefe reftrictions 
amount to? If fome purfuits are 
monopotized by men, from others 
they are excluded, Ifit appears that 
your occupations have le: alt of toil, 
are moft friendly to purity of man- 
ners, to delicacy of fenfution, to intel- 
lectuul improvement, and activity, or 
to public. uflefulnefs; if it fliould 
appear that vour fkill is in fuch le- 
mand as «lways to aflord you employ- 
ment, when you ftand in need of it: 
that, though few in number, you are 
fo generally and conftantly ufeful, a 
always to furnifh you fubfiftence, or, 
at leaft, to expofe you by their vicif- 
fitudes to the preffure of want, as 
rarely as is incident to men; you 
cannot reafonably complain ; and, in 
my opinion, all this is true. 

‘Perha; ’s not, replied the lady : : Ye 
I muft own your ‘ftatement is plaufi- 
ble. I fhall not take much pains to 
confute it. 

(To be continued.) 
-_— Fr 
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*Tis a queer world my mafters. 
SHAKESP. 


OW various are the perplexities 
which men weave for themfelves. 


in this raree-show of life! The plain, 
{mooth velvet path over which we may 
trip-with fo much eafe and felicity, 
is eternally ftrewed with thorns by 
fome one vagary or other, or fome 
perpetuation of ex mplary folly. It 
is difficult to refleét ferioufly without’ 
laughing heartily at the buftle which 
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fome men make about the vericft tri- 
fies, while others are as bufily ridiculous 
in oppofing the fober folly of their 
neighbours. Ambition fills this man's 
head, and money that ; a third is cager 
in the purfuit of a miftrefs that defpifes 
him, while he whom fhe admires is 
more in love with her papa’s bank- 
notes than her accompiifhments. 

The labyrinth of Dedalus is not 
more intricate than the mazes which 
Wwe get into; and experience daily 
fhews, that the million rarely learn 
to extricate themflves, before their 
knowledge is become ufelefs. How 
fuperior is the wifdom of chillren to 
that of men! and, how evidently does 
their conduét prove the injuftice done 
them by education! It is to educa- 
tion, fo coldly difregarded, that fo- 
ciety owes its good or bad fortune. 
The prejudices acquired in our child- 
hood ftick clofe to us, and ; if they are 
pernicious, they are perpetuated per- 
haps for feveral generations. 

The fagacity of children is very 
early manifefted ; and their innocence 
fhould never be witneffed, without a 
reflection on the neceffity ef preferving 
them in that enviable ftate. But, 
unfortunately, this confideration is 
too little the fafhion of fociety. A 
child tells his fecrets to none but 
children like himfelf; it is from them 
he chufes his confidents and favorites, 
and the common guide of his choice is 
the cheerfulnefs and generofity which 
charatterife them. A child taken 
among toys is generally eager for 
whatever is moft pleafing to the fight 
or ear; the offended mother condemns 
his dull tafte, who prefers the gratifi- 
cation of a natural fentiment, by fe- 
leting the emblem of a lamb, or the 
tinkling epitome of a lyre, for ob- 
jects which derive their value from 
imagination. “ What will the boy 
be at? Will he never have done with 
fuch filly things? Why not take that 
coach and horfes? or that fword and 
drum?” The mother has been bred 
up with fuch ideas, and fhe does not 
know that the mind muft be much 
enlarged before it can delight in mere 


obje&s of pride or emblems of deftruc. 
tion; but thefe ideas are reiterated, 
and they are perpetuated into habits, 
Children are often pampered with 


food, and rewarded with dainties for . 


fome of their little feats; and they are 
given to underftand that they thall 
have a great deal if they are very 
good; nay, they are praifed for eat~ 
ing ikea man. When they grow up 
it is ten to one if they will not be 
greatly influenced to vanity or glut- 
tony all their lives after. 

A father, by exceffive parfimony, 
dif-ufts his fon ; and the hatred of the 
vice, from its excefs, has a tendency 
to make him extravagant. A prodi- 
gal parent will, in the fame manner, 
produce the contrary effeét ; the ex- 
tremes are neceffary confequences of 
each other. 

It is to thefe, and fimilar circum- 
ftances, that fo many of the incon- 
fiftencies that mark men are to be 
attributed. The Chinefe ennoble the 
memory of the anceftors who are 
dead, becaufe they attribute to edu- 
cation the virtues that diftinguifh the 
living. 

Mr. Averall was efteemed the faint 
of his townfhip; a perfect fermon- 
hunter, never abfent ; and always 
powdered his wig, and collected the 
money at a charity fermon. He had 
two fons, and they were bred up with 
the fame attentive regard to worthip. 
He had been long in babits of ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Melville, and 
they were conftant attendants at the 
fame church. A crop of corn failed, 
and placed Mr. Melville in the unufual 
circumftance of a want of money, and 
a large payment due. He had lent 
fome not long before to an induftrious 
tradefman, who has converted it into 
ftock, but is not yet able to repay its 
His friend and neighbour Averall isan 
opulent man, and he doubts not will 
be as ready to ferve him. He waits 
on him. He finds Averall with his 
two fons. He relates the occafion 
of his vifit. Averall heartily com- 
miferates his worthy friend, and lift- 
ing up his eyes devoutly, prays God 

to 
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to help him, as it is not in his power. 
He does not allege that he is deftitute 
of money; no, he would not wrong 
the truth; but he knows his friend 
will not blame him, becaufe it is not 
his own: he holds it of Heaven only 
as the truftee of his children, and it 
would be impious in him to ufe it 
according to his natural temper, which 
leads him to be every body’s friend. 
The bell rings for church, and Mr. 
Averall leaves his friend in amaze- 
ment, and with his two fons goes to 
the charity fermon; where, by col- 
leGting the money, he efcapes paying 
himfelf. His fons, of courfe, become 
ornaments of liberality and piety, un- 
der the benevolent example of fo 


difcreet a father. E. 
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To the Editor of the Weekly Magazine. 
Srr, 

I obferve in une of your numbers, 
the report of a cafe determined b-fore 
Judge Shippen; and under an im- 
preffion that brief fketches of cafes, 
which have not appeared in print, may 


add to the utility of your Mifcellany, 
I fend you the following. 


Fox v. Cornisz. 

In the Court of Common Pleas of Pb- 
ladelpbia County, before Biddle, 
President, and bis Associates. 

Mr. Sergeant and Mr. Thomas for 
plaintiff. 
Mr. S. Levy for defendant. 


HIS caufe was tried on the 18th 

of January, 1796. It was an 

appeal from the judgment of the alder- 

men’s court of this city, where judg- 

ment had been given in favour of the 
plaintiff. 

The plaintiff was an auCtioneer. 
On the arft July, 1795, he expoled a 
quantity of wet goods to fale on a 
wharf of this city. The terms of 
fale were publicly procl:imed, viz. 
That the purchafer fhould pay in cath, 
or approved notes at fixty days. 

The defendant bought a quantity 
of rum, and tendered his own note; 
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which being made known to Mr. Du- 
nant, the owner of the goods fold, 
(which form in cafes like the prefent 
was fwornto be the ufaze) he refuted 
to'take the note without an indorfer, 
which the defendant declined pro- 
curing. 

The defendant thus not complying 
with the terms of fale, the plaintiff 
had the rum taken, for f fekeeping, 
from the wharf to his auction-room, 
and on th: following morning fent a 
written notice to the def ndanc, that 
at three o’clock in the afternoon of 
that day the rum which he had pur- 
chafed would be re-fold on his (de- 
feniant’s) account. No reply being 
made to this notice. it was according! 
fold for a fum about thirty dollars Le 
than at the former fale. 

This action was brouzht by the 
auctioneer to recover the difference. 

The defen.!ant’s counfel, in his ad- 
drefs to the jury, contended that this 
fuit was not maintainable by the 
auctioneer; that it fhould have been 
brought by, and in the name of Mr. 
Dunant, the owner of the goods fold. 

By the court—The fuit lies either 
by the auctioneer or the owner: if, 
however, you think the obje¢tion will 
avail you, you may move it in arreft 
of judgment after v-rdict. 

Phe charge of the court was point- 
edly in favour of the plaintiff. and the 
jury brought in a verdict accordingly. 


— 


To the Editor of the Weekly Magazine. 
Sir, 


A ONSIDERABLE time fince, 
the American Philofuphical So- 
ciety offered a premium for the bet 
Plan of Education adapted to a coun- 
try like ours. I underftand that, as 
m.ght naturally be expected, feveral 
were fubmitted in the manner directed. 
I with to be informed, through the 
medium of your ufeful publication, 
of the circumftances which ‘have pre- 
vented a decifion on this interefting 
fubject. 
PHILOLOGOS. 
Essay 
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“Essay on the Improvement of Time. 


HE power of looking forward 
into futurity, thoufh it is the 
diftinguifhing mark of reafon, and 
fufficiently proves the immorvality of 
the foul, yet, if mifapplied or mifufed, 
will ferve only to flatter the imagina- 
tion, miflead the mind into a mazy 
track of errors, and embitter the few 
comforts allotted to human life. 
It is a misfortune incident to all 
men, more efpecially to people of 
volatile difpofitions, that they know 
not how to enjoy the prefent hour: 
the mind of maa is perpetually plan- 
ning out {chemes of future happinefs, 
and contemplating diftant profpects of 
pleafure, which he flatters himfelf he is 
one day to poflefs, inftead of endea- 
vouring to enjoy the prefent with folid 
fatisfaction. This unhappy difpofition, 
this ficklenefs of mind, makes us live in 
acontinual ftate of unealy expectation; 
for, when we have gained any thing 
which we have long wifhed for, when 
the tardy revolution of time has 
brought to us what we have long 
impatiently expeéted, we foon grow 
cool with pofieffion, and look with 
indifference upon that which fo lately 
ed our attention, and was the 
fole objet of our hopes. Like chil- 
dren, we long for a bauble ; no fooner 
have we got it, but we are tired, and 
long for another, more pleafed with 
the gratification of our wayward hu- 
mours, than with the poffeflion of the 
thing we wanted: new objects, new 
pleafures, then ftrike our imaginations; 
thefe we purfue with the fame ardour ; 
thefe we long for with the fame im- 
patience, and poffefs them with the 
fame difappointment and diffatisfac- 
tion. 

. One would be inclined to imagine 
that fo many fruitlefs endeavours, and 
fo many repeated difappointments, 
would effectually cure us of the folly 
of indulging our minds in the fond 
expectation of future felicity ; that 
we fhould at laft be prevailed upon to 
fit down contented in our refpective 
fiations, to enjoy the bleflings that 


are fet before -x3, and to make the 
moft of that oi:sy portion of time 
which we can with any certainty call 
our own: yet, fuch is the imperfection 
of our nature, fach the infatuation of 
our minds, that, in fpite of the moft 
convincing demonttrations of the folly 
of building upon futurity, though we 
fee people unexpectedly fink imto the 
grave who were engaged in the fame 
eager purfuits with ourfelves, we ftill 
continue to perfevere in the fond de- 
lufion, we ftill purfue a phantom that 
mocks us at a diftance, but always 
eludes our grafp. 

Would every man, inftead of in- 
indulging vain and uncertain expecta- 
tions, imftead of forming romantic 
fchemes of vifionary happinefs, em- 
ploy his thoughts and the faculties of 
his mind in ftudying how he may beft 
improve the prefent hour, he would 
find folid advantages refulting from 
his conduct, and be enabled to caft a 
retrofpective eye upon paft life with 
pleafure and felf-fatisfaction. Hap- 
pinefs, as much as our nature will 
admit of, it is in every man’s power 
to obtain ; it does not require a great 
genius, or eminent abilities, to render 
life agreeable ; on the contrary, we 
often fee great wits more milerable 
and unhappy than even thofe of 
meaner abilities. This muft be af- 
cribed as well to their utter negligence 
of, and inattention to, the duties of 
religion and Chriftianity, as to the 
volatility of their difpofitions and 
uncommon vigour of imagination and 
fancy, which make them conftantly 
languifh after novelties, and as con- 
{tantly leave their wifhes unfatisfed 
and difappointed. But how fatal a 
blindnefs, how perverfe a folly is it, 
not to feize on the prefent opportu- 
nity of improving our time to the beft 


advantage, while it is yet in our 


power, confidering that it flies from 
us every moment, and is never to 
return again for a fecond trial of our 


obedience! When we ftand on the 
brink of the grave, we fee things as’ 


they really are, without any matk or 
or falfe colouring. At that awful 
period, 
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period, power will have loft its 
ftrength to proteé&, riches their value 
to relieve, knowledge its voice to 
inftru&t, pleafures their charms to 
allure ; fo that the power which was 
not before excited to defend the help- 
lefs, the wealth which never fed the 
poor, the knowledge which never per- 
fuaded to virtue, and the pleafures 
which arofe from vice, were wretch- 
edly employed, or madly purfued, 
and, at the gloomy hour of death, can 
neither give hope, peace, nor comfort. 
How fweet, on the other hand, is 
the refle€tion of thofe, whofe time has 
been employed to good purpofe, ac- 
cording te their capacities and ftations 
in the world ! How happy is the pro- 
fpect of the great whofe power de- 
fended the oppreffed, of the rich whofe 
wealth relieved the indigent and raifed 
merit frem diftrefs, of the learned 
whofe knowledge diffufed a love of vir- 
tue and piety, and ofevery perfon who 
did all the good, and prevented all the 
evil in his power! their time and their 
talents were wifely employed. Death 
does not approach them like the king 
of terrors, but like a friend who comes 
to releafe them from the vanity and 
forrows of the world, and to charm 
their minds with a profpedt of that 
everlafting peace and joy, of which 
they will foon be put in poffeffion. 


= — 


Origin of Fighting for the Fair Sex. 
From Alexander's History of Women. 

N univerfal {pirit of piracy and 

emigration had crept into the 
North : one half of its inhabitants 
were conftantly wandering in quelt of 
new adventures, and of new fettle- 
ments. Wanderers, who have neither 
property nor poffeffions to ferve as 
hoftages for their good behaviour, are 
generally licentious in their manners : 
hence it became neceflary for thofe 
who had acquired fettlements, not 
ouly to fecure their property, but alfo 
their wives and children, from thefe 
lawlefs wanderers, in caftle:, and in 
rong fortifications. 
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In this manner women became fir 
fubject to a fpecies of confinement in 
the North, not becaufe they were, 
as is alleged in the South, wicked 
and libidinous, but becaufe they were 
beautiful, weak, and defencelefs. This 
confinement, however, not being the 
effect of jealoufy, as in Afia, but of 
prudence, and defire of fecuring their 
women from the infults of lawlefs 
banditti; when a woman found a lover, 
or a hufband, to proteét her from the 
rudenefs and barbarity of the times, 
fhe could then venture abroad with 
impunity in his company. Hence 
every woman natu rally withed to en- 
gage fuch a champion; and every 
man of fpirit, fond of the honor arifing 
from it, as naturally enlifted himfelf 
in the fervice. And in this manner 
arofe the inftitution of chivalry ; an 
inftitution, which, though it owed its 
birth to chance and the neceflity of 
the times, made fo rapid a progrefs, 
that in a little while it was {ufficient 
for a fair lady to have it publicly known 
that fuch a gallant warrior was her 
declared champion, and would revenge 
every wrong done to her, whether im 
his prefence or out of it : this enlarged 
ftill the circle of her liberty, and more 
reftrained the hand of infult and vi- 
olence. 

Befides the title a young warrior 
had to the approbation and favour of 
her whom he thus defenced, there 
was another, and, if poflibice, a fill 
more prevailing motive, the love of 
glory ; im thefe times, the moft auxi- 
oufly coveted, and moft intimately 
conneéted with fuch generous and 
difinterefted actions as defending the 
weak, and refcuing the oppreffed. Ail 
thefe confiderations prompted the 
youthful warrior to take upon him an 
office, which, while it flattered his 
love, at the fame time, by its acqui- 
fiction of fame, no lefs fed and nowrifhed 
his vanity: and as the man acquired 
honour, and the name of valour, by 
undertaking to defend an innocent 
and helpiefs woman ; fo the wo- 
man acquired additional luftre, and 
the name of bearty, be being thes 
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diftinguifhed by a gallant champion. 
Thus the honour ard intereft of the 
two fexes became mutully blended 
together, and they reflected additional 
luftre and reputation upon each o:her ; 
a truth to which all the hiftorical 
records of thefe times bear the moft 
ample teftinony. 


are 


Extract from Lavater’s Secret Four- 
nal of a Self Observer. A Lute 
Publication. 


—January the rrth.— 
TRAVELLED back mournful, 
and yet replete with reviving and 

pious refolutions. 

I came to an inn, wholly occupied 
with meditations on death, and my 
own mortality. Four people were 
fitting in the room: “ Savage fouls,” 
thought I, (they were talking in a 
Jow, vulgar manner), “ how deeply 
are ye immerged in night and inf-n- 
fibility! Ye are mortals, like m, felf, 
mortals, like my friend, and fubject 
to death as well as we; but far diftant 
from reflecting on dea_h and eteinity! 
Deplorable bein ss ! who wil! remove 
the veil from your eyes!” Thus I 
faid within myfelf, and was much 
exafperated at every pofture, at every 
look, at every gefture and word of 
theirs. 

I now pitied, an] now defpifed 
them from the bottom of my foul. I 
thought they ought to fel what I 
was fecl.ng, to h:ve no other thought 
but that of ‘heir mortality, and to be 
as much occupied with ferious medi- 
tations, as if they hid juft lefc the 
grave of a dear friend. 

Their laughter, their geftures, and 
their tobacco-pipes, appeared to me 
fo ungodly, fo though: lefs, chat I was 
almoft tempted to read them a fevere 
lecture ; however, the ferioufnefs of 
my own fituation foon led me back 
again to myfelf. I fent up to Hea- 
ven, in their behalf, a few not very 
humble fighs. “ O God! open the 
eyes of thefe unenlightened people.” 
I went to one corner of the room, 


taking the New Teitament out of my 


pocket, and read a little in it, grew 
angry at the noife thefe people made, 
and defired the landlord to let me 
have a room to myfelf; having con- 
ducted me to one, he thewed me his 
fon’s ftudy. My fon,” faid he, “ is 
a furgeon, and a great adept in ana- 
tomy.” He then preffed me to fee 
his colle€tion of fkeletons and fetufes, 
I did not much like it at firft; how. 
ever, as foon as I entered the room, 
and beheld the drawers, I was much 
pleafed, and looked upon that incident 
as fent by Providence. What dif- 
gufted me moft was the garrulity of 
the landlord, and his repeating ever 
and anon, how forry he was that his 
fon was not prefent——I wifhed to 
be left alone——In order to get rid of 
him, I enquired whether he would not 
give me leave to ¢xamine the books, 
— Certainly !’"——-He did not, how- 
ever, guefs at my drift. 1 took a 
book from the fhelf, turned over its 
leaves, and put it again in its former 
place. I then took down another, 
with anatomical tables, afking him 
whether I might take it with me into 
my room. “I fhould be welcome to 
ftay in the room, and perufe it there, 
as long as I fhould like, if it would be 
more convenient ;” faid- he, with 
great kindnefs, and left me. I laid 
the book down, took pencil and paper, 
and drew a {cull, as well as I could, 
after one which I found in the room. 
Having finilhed my drawing, I per- 
ceived that the {cull could be taken 
off from the fkeleton. I took it dowa, 
and held it in my hand fome time. 
“ This,” thought I, “ has been the 
feull of a human being, who once had 
life, as I have now. My body too, 
may be diffected one time or other, 
and ornament the colletion of an 
operator: perhaps my {cull will alfo 
be looked at, dr: wn, taken down, and 
carried about. Is it poflible that my 
head, this refid-nce of fo many intel- 
le€tual powers, this mirror of the foul, 
fhould one time refemble this feull? 
—within this feull, which I am now 
hol.ling in my bends. refided formerly 
fomething—that was of greater value 

thaa 
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than the whole inanimated creation. 
—Alas ! my friend ! alas! foon, foon, 
thou alfo fhalt be a fkeleton.—Hor- 
rible thoaghtt—-I cannot bear thee any 
longer! I now replaced the {cull again 
on the fkeleton, becaufe fomebody 
was coming, and went to take a view 
of the little unripe feetufes, which 
were preferved in brandy—fo little, 
and fo unfinifhed, I alfo was once. 
O! what a weak beginning of my 
exiftence! what a ftrange end! I 
here behold the two limits of my 
abode on earth—I was at firft, God 
knows what. I began to exift—My 
little frame, fearcely vifible to om 
eye, was fixed toa ftring. I grew i 

fize, my heart began to \ seals 
panted, it began to live—in the mid- 
night darknefs of my mother’s womb. 
I was born with pains and groans— 
the navel-ftring was cut afunder—lI 
grew a whining, helplefs babe—fcth 
and bone, living and fenfitive; I grew 
in fize, and exercifed my limbs ; fell 
ill, and recovered my health again; 
at prefent I am alive, and ‘perhaps 
to-morrow, perhaps to-day, warmth 


and life may take their flight from my 


body. I then fhall be ftretched on 
my couch——my flefh will be lacerated 
—cither by. vermin or man—and my 
bones, alas! will be the only thing 
remaining of my frame I now ‘behold, 
like that “fkeleton before my e¢yes.— 
O! what an unfathomable beginning 

what an impenetrable end af my ex- 
iftence on earth! How did I originate? 
when begin to exift? How this my 
frame will be changed, perhaps in a 
few days! O! what an evident proof 
is this, that an invifible, almighty, 
and eternal fpirit exifts, te whom I 
owe my exiftence ; and that I have 
contributed nothing towards it, be- 
caufe there is nothing of which I 
know lefs than of what concerns my 
exiftence.” Thefe meditations | re- 
volved in my mind, and could not 
help thinking it very ftrange, that 
moft people dilregard themfelves fo 
much, as never to reflect, with wonder 
and aftonifhment, on their own exiit- 
ence, the beginning and the end of 
their body, which feems to be fo in- 

Vor. 1. No. 8 
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feparably and effentially connected 
with their being; and live—dream (I 
rather fhould fay) in conftant amufe- 
ment and ignorance with refpeét to 
themfelves, and, as one might fay— 
as aliens to themfelves. . 

It came into my mind to provide 
myfelf with a human feull—“ the 
fight of it will certainly remind me 
frequently moft powerfully of my 
mortality: I fhall then more fie 
quently act wifer, and with more ‘i 
rioufnefs, and be lefs capabie to forget 
the vow I made at the coffin of my 
friend.” 

I afked the Mandlord whether his 
fon could not fpare me a {fcull; I 
fhould like to take one home with 
me.—The lively, good-natured man 
knew not what to think of my re- 
queft; he fancied 1 was 
“ What do you intend to do with a 
{cull ?” afked he, fimiling ; “ you are 
certainly no furgeon, nor intend 
become one; however, I will give 
you one: I will account for it to my 
fon; I think i it an honour to oblice 
you with it.” Having faid this, and 
many more kind he went 
directly to the clofet, and brought 
me_a beautiful white {cull, dutted, 
and gave it me, with many encomiums 
on the {kill of his fon, whom he hum- 
bly and earneftly rec ded to my 
favour. I mi ight keep it, he faid, he 
would make me a prefe nt of it. 

Never hasa gift afforded me fo much 

pleafure as this feull. I could not 
help locking upon it as a kind of 
relic—the former abode of an immor- 
tal fpirit, for whom Jefus Chrift be- 
came man, and died—I was ready to 
embrace the landlord out of gratitude 
—I never faw any thing fo odd,” 
faid he, “ to rejoice in fuch a manner 
at a feull—Pray, Sir, tell me the 
reafon of it!” — 

“ I have,” faid I, abruptly, “ lof 
a friend a few days ago, and I wiih 
never to lofe fight of my own morta- 
licy——that feull there, v 
fu kind as to give me 
membrancer.”——“ Q !” replied he, 
“is it nothing elfe? that will foon 
wear off: Nullus Dolor, quem non 
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Longinguitas Temporis minuat, atcue 
molliat.” This reply made me fmile, 
and at the fame time ftaggered me— 
I took up the feull, went to my room, 
and continued my journal thus far; 
dined, and went away as foon as I 
had finifhed my meal. Several inci- 
dents on the road, and the defire to 
be with my wife and friends, diverted 
me, or rather difpelled a little the 
gloom of my mind.—An old man 
was carrying a child in a bafket, 
which he fet down now and then, 
nurfing the infant, and covering its 
feet from the cold. 

Tt was four o’clock when I arrived 
at home; my wife ran to me, exclaim- 
ing, “* How does your friend do?”— 
«“ Alas! he is dead,” faid I, without 
fhedding a tear, and without feeling 
that lively emotion with which I had 
left his grave. 

I changed my clothes ; the ladies 
**** and their brother were with 
my wife. I fpoke much of my de- 
ceafed friend ; my narrative feemed 
to intereft them; this made me more 
talkative and regardliefs. The atten- 
tion of the company, the intereft they 
took in my narrative, the applavfe I 
met with. and fome other trifling in- 
cidents, effaced, by degrees, the feri- 
ous and religious fentiments which 
feemed to have occupied my heart 
this morning. 

I alfo fpoke of the innkeeper, his 
fon, the anatomical collection, his 
recommendation—yet without men- 
tioning any thing of the prefent he 
had made me—being, as I thought, 
too timid, and too much afhamed, to 
fay a word about my (already pretty 
much overclouded) joy, caufed by a 
fenll. I fpoke alfo of the man I had 
m:t on the road, and thus began, by 
degrees, tobe garrulous, and, at laft, 
to joke and to laugh. My con- 
{cience was not qu.te eafy at it. 

“ My ladies, will you give me 
leave to finoke a pipe? you indulged 
me with it the other day.”——" Why 
no: ?” J lighted my pipe, drank a 
glafs of winc—and as foon as they 
ceifed talking! blufhed at myf If. 
(Good God! how heavy didft thou 





let fall on my heart the judgment I 
pronounced to-day on the people in 
the public houfe.) I was filent for 
fome moments. The whole company 
took notice of my difcempofure, and 
afcribing it to the recollection of the 
lofs of my friend, endeavoured to 
comfort me, though very unfeafon. 
ably. I went dire&tly to my ftudy, 
and made a drawing (God be praifed 
that I could do it) of the company at 
the public houfe, in order to fhame 
myfelf, and to derive fome inftruétion 
from.it—and one of the company this 
evening.—But what diff-rence is there 
between the people of the public houfe 
and me? They hal jugs of deer be. 
fore them, and I, a bottle of pon- 
tac; they had short tobacco-pipes, 
and I a longer one. —They were talk- 
ing of indifferent things, forgettin 
their mortality and immortality; ol 
did not come from the death-bed and 
the funeral; but I did, was talking of 
it—and forgot in a few moments, like 
thefe people, my mortality and im- 
mortality; my friend, and my vows. 

I ate little at fupper, did not pray 
with my family, under the pretext of 
being tired, and went to bed. 


-—— <2 Pe 


MARCH. 
From Dr. Aikin’s Calendar of Nature. 


Winter ftill ling'ring on the verge of 
Spring, 

Retires reluctant, and from time to time 

Looks back, while, at his keen and chilling 
breath, 

Fair Flora fickens. 


x i 

Bo great operations of nature 
during this mon'h, feem to be, 

to dry up the fuverabundant moifture 
of February, thereby pr-venting the 
roo s and feeds from rotting in the 
earth; and gradually to bring for- 
ward the provefs of evolution in the 
fwelling buds, whilft, at the fame 
time, by the wholefome feverity of 
chilling blafts, they are kept from a 
premature difclofure, which would 
expofe their tender con’en’s to injury 
from the yet unfettled feafon. This 
effec 








effect is beautifully touched upon in 
a fimile of Shakefpear— 


And, like the tyrannous breathings of the 
north, 
Checks all our buds from blowing. 


This feeming tyranny, however, is 
to be regarded as the moft ufeful dif- 
cipline ; and thofe years generally 
prove moft fruitful, in which the plea- 
fing appearances of Springare the hteft. 

The fun has now acquired fo much 
power, that on a clear day we often 
feel all the genial influence of Spring, 
though the naked fhrubs and trees 
{till give the landfcape the comfortlefs 
appearance of winter. But foft plea- 
fant weather in March is feldom of 
long duration. 


As yet the trembling year is unconfirm’d, 

And Winter oft at eve refumes the breeze, 

Chills the pale morn, and bids his driving 
fleets 

Deform the day delightlefs. 


As foon as a few dry days have 
made the land fit for working, the 
farmer goes to the plough; and if the 
fair weather continues, proceeds to 
fowing oats and barley, though this 
bufinefs is feldom finifhed till the 
next month. The importance of a 
dry feafon for getting the feed early 
and favourably into the ground, is 
expreffed in the old proverb, 

A bufhel of March duft is worth a king’s 
ranfom. 

The mellow note of the throftle, 
who fings perched on the naked bough 
of fome lofty tree, is heard from the 
beginning of the month: at the fame 
time the ring-dove cooes in the woods. 
The rookery is now all in motion 
with the pleafing labour of building 
and repairing nefts ; and highly amu- 
fing it is to obferve the tricks and 
artifices of the thievith tribe, fome to 
defend, and others to plunder, the 
materials of their new habitations. 
Thefe birds are accufed of doing mech 
injury to the farmer by plucking up 
the young corn, and other fpringin 
vegetables ; but fome think this mil 
chief fully repaid by their diligence 
in picking up the grubs of various 
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infe&ts, which, if fuffered to grow to 
maturity would occafion muc h greater 
damage. For this purpofe, they - 
frequently feen following the ploug 
or fettling in flocks on newly turned- 
up lands. 

Some birds, which took refuge in 
our temperate climate from the rigour 
of the northern winters, now begin 
to leave us, and return to the coun- 
tries where they were bred. The 
red-wing, thrufh, fieldfare, and wood- 
cock, are of this kind; and they retire 
to {pend their fummer in Norway, 
Sweden, and other parts of the north. 

The gannets, or foland geefe, refort 
during this month to. thofe Scotch 
ifles, where they breed in fuch num 
bers, as to cover rn the hele 
furface of the ground with their eggs 
and young. 

Frogs, which during winter lay in 
a torpid ftate at the bottom of ponds 
or ditches, re enlivened by the 
warmth of Spring, and early in this 
month rife to the furface of the water 
in vaft numbers. They are at firft 
very timorous, and dive to the bottom 
with great quicknets as one ap- 
proaches ; but in the coupling feafon 
they become bolder, and make them- 
felves heard to a great diftance by 
their croaking. 

Thofe moft sicguat fifth, {melts or 


fpartings, begin to run up the a 
in this month in oes to fpawn. The 

are of fo tender a nature, that te le: i 
mixture of fnow-water in the river 


drives them back to the fea. 

But nothing in the animal creation 
is a more pleafing f{pectaicle, than the 
{porting of the young lambs, moft of 
which are ye -aned this montn, and are 


trufted abroad when the weather is 


tolerably mild. Dy r, in his poem 
of The Fleece, gives a very natural 
and beautiful a feription of this cire 


cumftance. 
Spread around thy tend'reft diligence 

In flow’ry fpring-time, when the new- 
dropt lamb, 

Tott’ring with weaknefs by his mother’s 
fide, 

Feels the frefh world about him; and each 
thorn, 
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244 7 March. 


Hillock, or furrow, trips his feeble feet : 

O guard his meek {weet innocence from all 

Th’ innumerous ills that ruth around his 
life ; 

Mark the qnick kite, with beak and talons 
prone, 

Circling the fkies to fnatch him from the 
plain ; 

Obferve the lurking crows; beware the 
brake, 

There the fly fox the carelefs minute waits ; 

Nor truft thy neighbour's dog, nor earth, 
nor iky : % 

Thy bofom to a thoufand cares divide. 

Furus oft flings his hail ; the tardy fields 

Pay not their promis'd food ; and oft the 
dam 

O’er her weak twins with empty udder 
mourns, 

Or fails to guard, when the bold bird of 

re 

Alights, and hops in many turns around, 

And tires her alfo turning: to her aid 

Be nimble, and the weakeft. in thine arms, 

Gently convey to the warm cote, and oft, 

Between the lark’s note and the nightin- 
gale’s, 

His hungry bleating ftill with tepid milk ; 

In this foft office may thy children join, 

And charitable habits learn in fport : 

Nor yield him to himfelf ere vernal airs 

Sprinkle thy little croft with daify flowers. 


Another moft agreeable token of 
the arrival of Spring, is that the bees 
begin to venture out of their hives 
about the middle of this month. As 
their food is the honey-like juice 
found in the tubes of flowers, their 
coming abroad is a certain fign that 
flowers are now to be met with. No 
creature feems pofleffed of a greater 
power of forefeeing the weather ; fo 
that their appearance in the morning 
may be reckoned a fure token of a 
fair day. 

The gardens are now rendered gay 
by the crocufes, which adorn the 
borders with a rich mixture of the 
brighteft yellow and purple. The 
little fhrubs of mezereon are in their 
beauty. The fields look green with 
the ipringing grafs, but few wild 
flowers as yet appear to decorate the 
ground. Daifies, however, begin to 
be fprinkled over the dry paftures ; 
and the moift banks of ditches are 
enlivened with the glofly ftar-like 
ycllow flowers of pilewort. Towards 


the end of the month, primrofes peep 
out beneath the hedges ; and the moft 
delightfully fragrant of all flowers, 
the violet, difcovers itfelf by the per- 
fume it imparts to the furrounding 
air, before the eye has perceived it in 
its lowly bed. Shakefpear compares 
an exquifitely fweet {train of mufic, 
to the delicious fcent of this flower. 


O! it came o’er my ear like the fweet 
fouth, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odour. 

There are feveral kinds of violets ; 
but the fragrant (both blue and white) 
is the earlieft, thence called the March 
violet. To thefe flowers Shakefpear 
adds the daffodil, 


Which comes before the fwallow dares, 
and takes 


The winds of March with beauty. 


Befides the hazel, the fallow now 
enlivens the hedges with its catkins 
full of yellow duft; and the alder- 
trees are covered with a kind of black 
bunches, which are the male and female 
flowers. The leaves of honeyfuckles 
are nearly expanded. In the gardens, 
the peach and ne¢tarine, the almond, 
the cherry and apricot trees, come 
into full bud during this month. The 
gardeners find plenty of employment 
in pruning trees, digging and manuring 
beds, and fowing a great variety of 
feeds, both for the flower and kitchen 
garden. 

In the latter part of this month, 
the eguinox happens, when day and 
night are of equal length all over the 
globe ; or rather, when the fun is an 
equal time above, and below, the ho- 
rizon. For the morning and evening 
twilight make apparent day confider- 
ably longer than night. This takes 
place again in September. The firf 
is called the vernal, the latter, the 
autumnal, equinox. At thefe times 
ftorms and tempefts are particularly 
frequent, whence they have always 
been the terror of mariners. March 
winds are boifterous and vehement to 
a proverb. 
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Account of the Animated Stalk...On Oaths. 5c. 


Account of a very. remarkable Animal 
at Cuddalore, in the East Indies, 
called the Animated Stalk. 


OME of thefe curious animals 

appear like a parcel of dry ftraws 
tied together ; others like dried grafs. 
Some have bodies much thicker than 
others, with the addition of two f{caly 
imperfe&t wings; their neck is no 
bigger than a pin, but twice as long 
as their bodies. Their heads are like 
a hare’s, and their eyes are vertical 
and very brifk. They live upon flies, 
which they catch very dexteroufly 
with their two fore-feet, which they 
keep doubled up in three parts clofe 
to the head, and dart out very quick 
on the approach of their prey; and, 
when they have caught it, they eat it 
very voracioufly, holding it in the 
fame manner as a {quirrel does its 
food. On the outer-joints of the 
fore-feet are {everal hooks, very fharp, 
for the eafier catching and holding 
their prey: with the other feet, which 
are four in number, they take hold of 
trees, or any other thing, the better 


to furprife whatever -they lie in wait 
for. They drink like a horfe, putting 


their mouths into the water. Their 
excrements, which are very white, are 
almoft as large as the body of the ani- 
mal, and (as the natives tell us) very 
dangerous to the eyes. 


—_——E 


On Oatbs. 
WHILE good faith reigned upon 


the earth, a fimple promife was 
fufficient to infure confidence. Oaths 
owe their origin to perfidy. Man was 
not required to call upon the God that 
heard him, to witne{s his veracity, till 
he deferved no longer to be believed. 
Magiftrates and fovereigns, to what 
do your regulations tend? You either 
oblige the man of probity to lift up 
his hand, and cali Hleaven to witnel’, 
which with him is a requifition as in- 
jurious as it is ufelefs ; or you compel 
an oath fromthe mouth of areprobate. 
Of what value can the oath of fucha 
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man appear to you? If the oath be 
contrary to his own fecurity, it is 
abfurd. . If it be confonant with his 
intereft, ‘it is fuperfluous. Does i 

argue a knowledge of the human 
heart, to give the debtor his choice 
between his ruin, and a falfehood; or 
the criminal his option between death 
and perjury ? The man whom motives 
of revenge, intereft, or wickednefs 
have determined to give a falfe tefti- 
mony, will he be deterred by the fear 
of committing one crime more? Is 
he not apprifed before he is brought 
up to the tribunal of juftice, that this 
formality will be required of him? 
And has he not from the bottom of 
his heart defpifed, before he complied 
with it? Is it not a {pecies of impiety 
to introduce the name of God in our 
wretched difputes? Is it not a fingu- 
lar mode of making Heaven, as it 
were, an accomplice in the guilt, to 
fuffer that Heaven to be calied upon, 
which has never contradicted, nor will 
ever contradict, the oath? How in- 
trepid, therefore, muft not the falfe 
witnefs become, when he has with 
impunity called down the divine ven- 
geance upon his head, without the 

fear of being convicted? Oaths teem 
to be fo much debafed and proftituted 
by their frequency, that falfe witneifes 
are grown as common as robbers. 


—<>— 
Dress of the Ancient Saxons. 


T is curious to examine, but difficult 

to afcertain, the peculiar dreff-s of 
the Saxons. Thele were moit pro- 
bably a mixt affemblage of their own 
original garments, and the Roman- 
Britifh habits. ‘They certainly imi- 
tated the drefs of the Britons in fome 
particulars, as the Franks alfo adopted 
a part of the Gallic w: udrobe; and 
both were probably uniform and the 
fame throug! rthe long courfe of the 
Saxon period. The Saxons were not 
hable, like us, to the tipi d in- 
novations of foreign commerce, and 
the fluctuating fopperics of imported 
luxuries. 
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246 7 Dress of the Ancient Saxons...Lycander. 


The drefe of the Franks in the 
eighth century is deferibed with fome 
particularity by a cotemporary hiftori- 
an in noting that of Charlemagne ; and 
the whole is too curious in itlelf, and 
too nearly connected with the Saxon 
hiftory, Not to be called out into. no- 
tice. This monarch, fays his fecre- 
tary and biographer, E,inhart, dreffed 
in the ufual mode of thé French at 
this period. Clofe to his perfon+ he 
wore a fhirt and drawers of linen; and 
he had breeches over the one, and a 
waiftcoat edged with filk over the 
other. He had fhoes on his feet, and 
garters round his thighs ; and in winter 
he wore a fhort fur-cloak, made of 
otter-fkins, and covering his breaft 
and fhowlders. Such was the very 
fimple manner in which a French 
monarch then dreffed himfelf! Such 
were the imperial robes of a Charle- 
magne ! and the author, with an un- 
neceffary circumftintiality, fubjoins, 
that this was little better than the 
drefs of the common people. 

The exterior garment of our iflan- 
ders was the Britith fagum, or Irith 
cocula, (dénominated the former by 
the Franks, and the latter by the 
Saxons,) which now covered the head, 
fell down in a cloak-like form over 
the body, but reached only to the 
middle of the thigh. I: carried a 
large fhag on the outfile, was orna- 
mented, in the Roman manner, with 
clavi, frequently decorated with wind- 
ing ftripes, and coloured over with 
fearlet : and this manvle continued in 
equal ufe, among the J: ith and French, 
below the middle of the laft century. 
The ftockings and breeches were of 
linen, faftened above the knee by 
fafciole or garters, that were drawn 
twifting and worming about the thigh; 
and the foot and adjoining part of 
the leg were fheathed in the Britith 
half-boot, which was made fometimes 
of leather and fometimes of hides, and 
laced to the leg by long ftraps, that 
lapped over the ftockings, the breeches, 
and the gartering of boch. The Sax- 
ons wore alfo gloves; an article of 


drefs which feems firft to have been 


introduced by the Romans, adopted 
by the Britons, and tranfmitted to 
the Saxons. The fhirt was of linen; 
the hair was kept fhort ; and the beard 
wus fhaven. The hair of their kings 
was dreffed and ornamented with an 
expentive gaiety of luxury, unknown 
even to the queens of thefe modern 
ages, but evidently borrowed from the 
meft effeminate of the Roman princes, 
Thus Athelftan had his yellow locks 
inwreathed with threads of gold, juft 
as Commodus wore his all glittering 
with gold fprigs. 

But there was one particular in the 
Saxon appearance, which not only 
formed a ftriking contraft to this fop- 
pery of their kings, but was very ex- 
traordinary in itfelf: they retained, 
tothe laft, the.rude cuftom which they 
had received from the provincials, and 
ftained all the naked parts of their 
bodies with paint, making various in- 
cifions in their fiefh, exaétly in the 
Britifh manner, and then dropping 
dyes into the wounds: and, to com- 
plete the Britifh figure, they wore 
bracelets on their arms, a chain about 
their necks, and a ring on their third 
finger; the two firft being generally 
made of gold among the higher orders, 
and the laft invariably with all. 

The drefs of the women, in all pro- 
bability, was pretty nearly the fame; 
and the fagum, particularly, was worn 
by the French women about St. Ma- 
loes, little more than a hundred years 
ago: only the Saxon females wore 
caps of linen ; and in the Roman mode, 
which they had adopted from the 
Britifh ladies, they decorated them- 
felves with vitta, or bands, frequently 
framed of gold, and bending in fair 
half-moons upon their heads. 
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Lycander. An Old English Tale. 


]® that age, when Rome, clafhing 
her blood-ftained fword on her 
fhield, bade defiance to the univerfe ; 
when the imperial eagle floated on 
every conquered wall; while Cefar 
laid wrapt in the cold embraces ~¢ 
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the tomb, and Britannia mourned in 
chains the departure of her liberty ; 
faft by a wild, near where the city of 
Cambridge now ftands, a venerable old 
Druid, named Thermorifis, took up 
his habitation. His blooming confort 
had been torn from his arms by the 
mercilefs Romans, after prefenting 
him a fon, whom he named Lycander. 
With all the care that the turtle- 
dove nourifhes her young, did Ther- 
morifis nurture his fon; and, as the 
youth grew in ftature, he grew in vir- 
tue, piety, and honour. Oft would 
his father relate the warlike deeds of 
Caractacus, Togadamus, Cunobeline, 
and other renowned chiefs ; and dwell 
on the happinefs of Britain in her 
priftine freedom, and original indepen- 
dence, contrafted with the flavery fhe 
then laboured under; teaching hin to 
revere the one, and deteft even the 
name of the other. The captivity of 
his mother, at other times, proved the 
topic of converfation ; and the refo- 
lute behaviour of the Britons, on the 
landing of Cafar, clofed the intereft- 
ing difcourfe. The youth treafured 
up every ftory in his mind; and the 
germs of his underftanding flourithed 
ardent in the caufe of liberty and vir- 
tue. He was gradually wrought up 
to a fpirit of enthufiafm ; and thirfted 
as ardently to try his ftrength in bat- 
tle, on his proud oppreffors, as the 
parched earth to receive the genial 
and refrething fhowers of rain. 
Lycander had fearcely arrived to 
manhood, when a melancholy oppor- 
tunity prefented itfelf. As he was 
fitting in his clay-built cot, ruminating 
on the flavery of his country, he was 
fuddenly alarmed by the piercing cries 
of an aged perfon. He initantly arofe ; 
and, fnatching up a huge club, fallied 
forth to the affiftance of the diftreffed. 
He had fcarcely advanced a hundred 
paces, when he beheld his fire, who 
had been out to gather fruits, binding 
in chains, by a party of Roman fol- 
diers. Grief, indignation, and horror, 
arofe in his mind ; he flew to his father’s 
refcue on the wings of filial duty, and 


{mote the firft who oppofed him to the 
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ground. Two of the ravagers had 
already fallen beneath his arm; when 
a blow from the commander, Julius, 
felled him to the earth; wuile the 
mercilefs band hurried the weeping 
father from his affectionate embrace. 

It was a long time before Lycander 
came to himfelf; and, when he did, 
his indignation at the Romans revived 
with redoubled ardour. He no longer 
felt a flame raifed by artificial means, 
but a divine flame of filiation and 
freedom. He called to mind the ftories 
which he had heard from his father, 
and vowed to the gods an eternal 
hatred of the cruel and imperious ene- 
my. After having long lain bleeding 
on the ground, he arofe; and, in the 
moft dreadful anguith, approached his 
cot. The wounds he had received, 
height. ned by his forrow, approached 
a gangrene, till the application of the 
all-powerful mifletoe difpell -d its bane- 
ful confequences. He now began to 
affociate with other youths, in fecret 
and inacceffible places, and there, like 
fo many Hannibals, they made folemn 
vows againft their cruel invaders. 

It wes then that the bold and far- 
famed Boadicea headed her warlike 
Iceneans, and called aloud on all Bri- 
tons to combine together for the at- 
tainment of their primitive freedom. 
‘The pleafing call animated thoufands ; 
and among the reft young Lycander, 
with his valiant companions, haftened 
to join the banners of that immortal 
heroine. In a fhort time, her army 
increafed, fo that London itfelf fell 
before her arms; the Pretor was de- 
feated, his men were killed, and the 
town of Camulodunum was taken by 
Lycander and his fearlefs warriors. 
Every thing fell before their victori- 
ous enfigns; joy fucceeded defpair; 
and liberty once more refuiwed its 
reign of felicity, till the approach of 
Suctonius revived 
of defpetifm. 

On that ill-fated day, fearcely had 
the battalions formed ready for war, 
when the gallant Lycander, who was 
in the firft rank, at the head of his 
brave warriors, beheld before him th 
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detefted Julius. The trumpets began 
to found ; the targets rattled, and the 
courfers, neighing, rufhed forward to 
the battle ; when the youthful Briton, 
driving his feythed chariot amidft the 
Roman ranks, fingled . out the impe- 
rious commander, and difpatched him 
in a moment to the fhades. His fate 
was what might be expected from his 
rafhnefs; furrounded on every fide, 
as the wild-boar by his cruel hunters, 
after long withftanding the force ‘of 
a hundred arms, he fell bleeding to 
the earth. The battle was foon de- 
cided ; the carnage of the Britons 
completed ; Boadicea poifoned; and 
Lycander, with numbers of his fellow- 
warriors, taken prifoners by the Ro- 
man victors. Every thing proclaimed 
their cruelty. Rapine, deftruction, 
and horror, marked their footfteps ; 
blood ftreamed in every province ; and 
even the blood of women and children 
was pitilefsly poured to glut the ghofts 
of the flaughtered Romans. 

Two days after the battle, Lycan- 
der, whofe wounds were but flight, 
was brought before the conqueror. 
Surrounded by his peers and chiefs, 
mounted on a purple throne, and en- 
vironed by the lictors, he thought to 
ftrike terror on the hardy warrior. 
“ Barbarian !” faid he, frowning ftern- 
ly, “ how dared you refift the autho- 
ty of your lawful fovereign, and murder 
the braveft of the Roman hoft !”— 
“ Imperious and tyrannical Sueto- 
nius,” replied the unpolifhed Briton, 
“ think not to ftrike terror on my 
dauntlefs foul! Your favourite warrior 
feized on my aged father, and your 
cruel foldiers have flaughtered my 
mother! I only remain of our family: 
{trike me, and the race is extinct ! My 
héart is not to be melted by words, 
or foftened by oppreflion. Would 
you wifh to gain Lycander to your 
fide, reftore him his father, and leave 
him to his cottage. He afks no 
wealth; he craves no aggrandifement ; 
give him but his parent, and his free- 
dom, and he will yet live to blefs you; 
fmite him with your javelin, and our 


to? 


race is no more! 


This reply, delivered with all the 
mafculine energy and firmnefs that 
can actuate the human frame, fhook 
the pride, and melted the heart, of 
the generous Roman. Suetonius im- 
mediately reftored Lycander to his 
father and his freedom; and made a 
decree, that they never more fhould 


be molefted by the Roman foldiers, 
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Method of curing the Disorder of Sheep, 
called the Scab. From the Trans- 
actions of the Society for the En. 
couragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce. Communicated by 
Sir Fosepb Banks, Bart. President 
of the Royal Society. 


6 bn one pound of quickfilver, 
half a pound of Venice turpen- 
tine, half a pint of oil of turpentine, 
four pounds of hog’s lard; let them 
be rubbed in a mortar, till the quick- 
filver is thoroughly incorporated with 
the other ingredients; for the proper 
mode of doing which it may be ne- 
ceffary to take the advice, or even the 
affiftance, of fome apothecary, or other 
perfon ufed to make fich mixtures*. 
The method of ufing the ointment 
is thus. Beginning at the head of 
the fheep, and proceeding from be- 
tween the ears along the back to 
the end of the tail, the wool is to be 
divided in a furrow till the fkin can 
be touched ; and, as the furrow is 
made, the finger flightly dipped in the 
ointment, is to be drawn along the 
bottom of it, where it will leave a blue 
ftain on the fkin and adjoining wool: 
from this furrow, fimilar ones muft be 
drawn down the fhoulders and thighs 
to the legs, as far as they are woolly ; 
and, if the animal is much infeéted, 
two more fhould be drawn along each 
fide, parallel to that on the back; and 
one down each fide, between the fore 
and hind legs. 

* Though there does not appear to be 
any difference between this ointment and 
the unguentum caruleum of the fhops, I have 
chofen to give the receipt exactly as it was 
given to me. 

+ Some of our graziers begin to ufe it, 
by rubbing it into the naked part of the 
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Immediately after being dreffed, it 
is ufual to turn the fheep among other 
ftock, without any fear of the infec- 
tion being communicated ; and there 
is fearee an inftance of a theep fuffer- 
ing any injury from the application. 
Ina fow lay the blotches dry up, 
the itching ceafes, and the animal is 
completely cured: it is generally, 
however, thought proper not to delay 
the operation beyond Michaelmas. 

The bippodosca ovina, called in 
Lincolnthire sheep-fagg, an anima! well 
known to all fhepherds, which lives 
among the wool, and is hurtful to the 
thriving of fheep, both by the pain its 
bite occafions, and the blood it fucks, 
is radically deftroyed by this applica- 
tion ; and the wool is not at all in- 
jured. Our wool-buyers purchafe the 
fleeces on which the ftain of the oint- 
ment is vifible rather in preference to 
others, from an opinion that the ufe 
of it having preferved the animal from 
being vexed either with the fcab or 
faggs, the wool is lefs liable to the 
defects of joints or knots ; a fault ob- 
ferved to proceed from every fudden 
ftop in the thriving of the animal, 
either from want of food, or from 
difeafe. 

This mode of curing was brought 
into that part of Lincolnfhire where 
my property is fituated, about twelve 
years ago, by Mr. Stephenfon, of 

areham, and is now fo generally re- 
ceived, that the feab, which ufed to 
be the terror of the farmers, and which 
frequently deterred the more careful 
of them from taking the advantage of 
pafturing their fheep in the fertile 
and extenfive commons with which 
that diftrict abounds, is no longer re- 
garded with any apprehenfion ; by far 

the moft of them have their flock 
anointed in autumn, when they return 
from the common, whether they fhew 
any fymptoms of the fcab or not ; 
and, having done fo, conclude them 
fafe for fome time from either giving 
or receiving infection. There are 
thigh and fore leg; a practice much lefs 
troublefome, but which requires much more 
judgment than the above, 
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people who employ themfelves in the 
bufinefs, and contract to anoint our 
large fheep at five fhillings a fcore, 
infuring for that price the fuccefs of 
the operation; that is, agreeing, in 
cafe many of the fheep break out 
afrefh, to repeat the operation gratis, 
even fome months afterwards. 

I beg to have it underftood that, in 
communicating this information to 
the fociety, I do not offer myfelf as 
a candidate for the medal propofed by 
them asa reward: having been neither 
the difcoverer, nor the introducer of 
the remedy, I can Jay no clann to it. 
Refpect to the patriotic views which 
have ever guided their conduct, and 
the hope of being ufeful to the breeders 
of fheep, are the motives which have 
induced me to lay this paper before 
them. 
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Account of the dreadful Catastrophe of 
the Sbip Thomas, of Liverpool. 


Barbadoes, 14th O@ober, 1797. 


“ N Tuefilay afternoon laft, drift- 

ed on fhore on the N. E. part 
of this ifland, a boat with two men 
and a boy. 

“ Of all human fufferings, few (if 
any) can exceed what thele miferable, 
ill-fated mortals experienced; nor can 
dangers equal what they encountered, 
at the recital of which our blood 
freezes, and our feelings cannot but 
be deeply diftreffed at the relation of 
fuch a fcene of human mifery. 

“ Thefe are part of the crew be- 
longing to the fhip Thomas, M-Quay, 
of Liverpool, on his middle vovage 
from the coaft of Africa to this itland. 
From that coaft being infefted with 
French privateers, captain M‘Quay 
had taught his male flaves the ufe of 
arms, in order that they fhould aid 
him to repel the attacks of the enemy, 
fhould any be made, as he had had 
frequent fkirmifhes with them on his 
laft voyage. Inftead of becoming aux- 
iliaries in his defence, they took 
advantage of his inftructions, and 
feizing his ammunition cheft, on the 
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and September, early in the morning, 
about 200 of them appeared on deck, 
accoutred, and fired onthe crew ; fome 
of them fell, others in difmay leaped 
overboard, who were alfo fired at, 
whilft others cut away the boat lafhed 
to the ftern, and took refuge in her by 
efcaping through the cabin windows, 
leaving the captain and reft of the crew 
endeavouring to quell the infurgents, 
by difcharging fuch arms as are ufu- 
ally kept in cabins. The captain, 
obferving that fome were in the boat, 
and about to defert the fhip, remon- 
ftrated fo warmly as to induce them 
to return; but they, perceiving that 
they were overpowered, and feeing no 
poflibility of efcaping the danger that 
awaited them, again fecured the boat, 
and quitted the fhip; of thefe there 
were twelve. 

“ Having fied from the fury of 
favage ferocity, they now became a 
prey to the wind and waves, to hunger 
and thirft; and, after having fuffered 
the horrors of thefe for fome days, 
they providentially took a {mall turtle 
whilft floating afleep on the furface of 
the water, which they devoured ; and 
again being driven to diftrefs for want 
of food, they foaked their fhoes, and 
two hairy caps which were among 
them, in the water, which being 
rendered foft, each partook of them. 
But day after day having paffed, and 
the cravings of hunger prefling hard 
upon them, they fell upon the horrible 
and dreadful expedient of cating each 
other : ard to prevent any contention 
about who fhould become the food of 
others, they caft lots, when he on 
whom the lot fell, with manly forti- 
tude refigned his life, with the per- 
fuafion of his body becoming the 
means of exiftence to his companions 


in diftrefs, but folicited that he might 


be bled to death, the furgeon being 
with them, and having his cafe of in- 
ftruments in his pocket when he left 
the fhip. No fooner had the fatal infiru- 
ment touched the vein, than the 
operator applied his parched lips, and 
drank of the blood that fowed, whilft 
the reft anxicufly watched his depart- 


ing breath, that they might fatisfy the 
hunger that gnawed them. Thofe 
that glutted themfelves with human 
fiefh, and human gore, and whofe 
ftomachs retained the unnatural food, 
foon perifhed with raging infanity, 
from putrefaction, as we conceive, 
fuperfeding digeftion. Thus the dreary 
profpect became the more fo to the 
furvivors, from feeing their fellow. 
companions expire before them, from 
the very caufe which ravenous hunger 
impelled them to imagine would give 
them exiftence. Thofe that remained 
attribute the prefervation of their lives 
to having rejected following the ex- 
ample of their fellow-fufferers. Indeed 
they aflert having refufed rifking their 
lives to the chance of a ftraw, but the 
majority having determined it, they 
could not refufe. 

“ Our narrator, Mr. Farmer, re- 
fiding near Joe’s River, whofe vera- 
city, we are informed, is undoubted, 
has not furnifhed us with the time 
when the death of the others teok 
place, but proceeds in ftating, that on 
Tuefday morning, the roth inftant, 
being the 38th day, the lonely travel- 
lers defcried the fhore, but having no 
helm to guide their little boat, defpair 
took poffeffion of their almoft ex- 
haufted fpirits, and, being hopelefs, 
refigned themfelves to death. That 
Providence, however, without whofe 
knowledge a fparrow doth not fall to 
the ground, and whofe gracious in- 
terpofition in favour of the two has 
been apparent, became their helm and 
guide, and direGted them to the fhore; 
which, when having approached, worn- 
out nature could {carcely permit them 
to leave the boat, and embrace the 
earth fo fervently wifhed for: the 
boy having fallen into the furf, and 
being unable to make an effort, was 
drowned. The remnant of the woeful 
twelve, exerting their little ftrength, 
crawled on their bellies to the mouth 
of Joe’s River, where they flaked 
their thirft, and being difcovered by a 
Mr. Mafcoll, then in the bay houfe 
of Mr. Haynes, he hofpitably gave 
them that affiftance which humanity 


dictates, 
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Battle between two Black-snakes, &%¥c. 


dictates, and fuch extreme diftrefs 
required.” 


EE 


From the New-York Time Piece. 


To Mr. G. Baker, at the Mufeum, 
New-York. * 


[X the month of June, being alone 
in a wood, a large black-fnake 
paffed me, clinging to the ground in 
a fkulking manner, without perceiving 
me. Directly after came another, as 
if tracking him. When the firft per- 
ceived his purfuer, he ftopped fud- 
denly, and raifed his head fix inches 
from the ground, buzzing his tail. 
Upon this he was obferved by the 
latter, who raifed his head, and made 
the fame noify motion with his tail, 
and advanced within two feet of his 
antagonift. In this threatening pof- 


ture, their heads being now a foot 
high and ftill rifing, one of them made 
a fudden dart at the other, who 
dodged the ftroke like a game cock. 
Their rage and fiercenefs then in- 
creafed, their tails merely humming, 


and they feemed determined to make 
the next pafs decifive. Accordingly 
they flew together, and hooked around 
each other’s head, and in an inftant 
entwined their bodies from head to 
tail—in this pofture, ftretched on the 
ground, rolling, fcrewing, and ftrain- 
ing each other till the contents of 
their bowels were fqueezed out. This 
bout was foon over, when they fepa- 
rated a few feet apart, labouring and 
gaping as though in the agonies of 

eath, till one of them threw out of his 
mouth two young unfeathered birds, 
and the other brought up two more of 
the fame appearance. They then com- 
menced another action with more fury 
than before, twifting and wrenching 
till their fcales feparated, leaving the 
fkin bare in many places, giving the 
{nakes a fpeckled and frightful afpect ; 
but foon parted, one of them making 
off, followed by the other about two 

* We would have been clad if the name 


of the writer of this account had been 
given to authenticate his communication. E. 
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rods, biting and fawinz his back. The 
conqueror then returned, and was 
about twenty minutes in picking up 
and fwallowing the birds again. I 
then rofe, and at the firft blow made 
him regorge two of his prey, but he 
was too feeble to throw up the others. 
I expect one of thefe reptiles had 
found the bird’s neft, and while he 
was employed in {wallowing two of 
the young, the other came and ran off 
with the remainder, which the former 
perceiving, purfued and overtook him, 
and forced him to give up his booty. 
I have fince underftood that other 
kinds of fnakes and ecls fight in this 
manner. 

I now proceed to defcribe the man- 
ner and operation of the charming of 
birds, by thefe animals. If the fer- 
pent beguiled Eve, who was wifer 
than any woman befide her, it cannot 
furely be wondered at that they 
fhould deceive fimple birds. Hearing 
in a thicket a variety of chirping and 
diftrefsful noifes from birds, I inftantly 
apprehended the caufe, and placed 
myfelf in a pofition where I couid 
obferve them unnoticed, to watch 
their proceedings. ‘The charmer was 
a black-fnake, about five feet four 
inches in length, making a {mail con- 
tinual hifling noife through his nof- 
trils. The object of his attention 
was what is called in Connecticut a 
cat-bird, who feemed by turns to be 
in great diftrefs, often coming within 
reach of the fhake, who turned his 
head in every direction as the bird 
moved round him ; although its mate 
endeavoured, by ftriking with its bill 
and wings, to make the ferpent lofe 
his prey. Notwithftanding all this 
annoyance, which hurt hin very 
much, as appeared from his wincing, 
he continued his fpeil till the bird, 
grown faint and weary, became much 
difordered, its feathers rifing loofe 
from its body, was, feized with a 
tremor, feted down on its feet within 
reach of the charmer, its tail and 
wings being drawn forward before its 
head, and its head bowed as refigned 
to death. By this time the other 
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birds had left the place, and the fnake 
took the victim’s head into his mouth 
without refiftance. I then rofe from 
my concealment, and foon obliged the 
old deceiver to throw out the dead 
bird which he had got half down his 
throat. The whole of this procels 
took up near an hour. I have been 
witnefs to more than twenty inftances 
of this kind. I have alfo feen a gar- 
ter-{nake chafe a toad, who, on beyng 
overtaken, would {well up to a great 
fize, as if to make himfelf too large 
for the fnake’s throat: but the fer- 
pent, after a long trial, would reduce 
his bulk and fwallow him. 

Having heard that it would kill a 
{nake to {pit in his face, I tried the 
experiment, but found it not true, 
until made with tobacco-juice, which, 
being ftrong, immediately drew blood 
from his mouth, and caufed him 
to turn upon his back and expire in 
lefs than a minute. 

I have likewife heard of rattle- 
fnakes which were kept clofed for five 
years at once; and the fpring after, 
on opening the hole in the ledge, the 
{nakes came out as lively as ever. 


———— FE 


A Short Sermon for Idle Readers, by 
the Lay Preacher. 
= 
“ How long wilt thor fleep, O fluggard? 
When wilt thou arife out of thy fleep ?” 
= 
Not until you have had another 
nap, you reply, not until there 
has been a Jittle more folding of the 
bands. 

Various philofophers and natural- 
ifts have attempted to define man. I 
never was fatished with their labours: 
Abfurd to pronounce him a two-leg- 
ged, unfeathered animal, when it is 
obvious he is a sleepy one. In this 
world, there is bufinefs enough for 
every individual, A fparkling tky 
over his head to admire, a fertile foil 
under his feet to till, and innumerable 
objects, ufeful and pleafant, to chafe. 
But, fuch in general is the provohing 
mdolence of our fpecies, that the ives 





A Short Sermon for Idle Readers. 


of many, if impartially journalized, 
might be truly faid to have confifted 
of a feries of flumbers. Some men 
are infefted with day dreams, as well 
as by vifions of the night: They 
travel a certain infipid round, like the 
blind horfe of the mill, and, as Bo. 
lingbroke obferves, perhaps beget 
others to do the like after them, 
They may fometimes open their eyes 
a little, but they are foon dimmed by 
fome lazy fog; they may fometimes 
ftretch a limb, but its effort is foon 
palfied by procraftination. Yawning, 
amid tobacco fumes, they feem to 
have no hopes, except that their ded 
will foon be made, and no fears, ex. 
cept that their flumbers fhall be 
broken, by bufinefs clamouring at the 
door. 

How tender and aff:Ationate is the 
reproachful queftion of Solomon, in 
the text. When wilt thou arife out 
of thy fleep? The Jewith prince, 
whom we know to be an attive one, 
from the temple which he erected, 
and from the books he compofed, faw, 
when he caft his eyes around his city, 
half his fubje&s afleep. Though, in 
many a wife proverb, he had warned 
them of the baneful effects of indo- 
lence, they were deaf to his charming 
voice, and blind to his noble exampis. 
The men fervants, and the maid fer- 
vants whom he hired, nodded over 
their domeftic duties in the royal 
kitchen; and when in the vineyards 
he had planted, he looked for grapes, 
lo they brought forth wild grapes, for 
the vintager was drowfy. 

At the prefent time few Solomons 
exift, to preach againft pillows, and 
never was there more occafion for a 
fermon. Our country being at peace, 
not a drum is heard to roufe the 
flothful. But, though we are exempted 
from the tumult and viciffitudes of 
war, we fhould remember there are 
many pofts of duty, if not of danger, 
and at thefe we fhould vigilantly 
ftand. If we will ftretch the hand of 
exertion, means to acquire on ee 
wealth, and honeft fame abound; and 


when fuch ends are in view, how 
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fhameful to wilfully clofe our eyes. 
He, who furveys the paths of active 
life, will find them fo numerous and 
lengthy, that he will feel the neceffity 
of early rifing, and late taking reft, 
to accomplifh fo much travel. He, 
who pants for the fhade of {pecula- 
tion, will find that literature cannot 
flourifh in the bowers of indolence 
and monkifh gloom. Mach midnight 
oil muft be confumed, and imnumera- 
ble pages examined, by him whofe 
object is to be really wife. Few hours 
has that man to fleep, and not one to 
loiter, who has many coffers of wealth 
to fill, or many cells in his memory 
to ftore. 

Among the various men whom I 
fee in the courfe of my pilgrimage 
through this world, I cannot fre- 
quently find thofe who are broad 
awake. Sloth, a powerful magician, 
mutters a witching fpell, and deluded 
mortals tamely fuffer this drowfy 
being to bind a fillet over their eyes. 
All their activity is employed, in 
turning themfelves like the door, on 
its rusty hinge, and all the noife they 
make in this world is a fnore. When 
I fee one, defigned by nature for 
noble purpofes, indolently declining 
the privilege, and heedlefs, like Efau, 
bartering the birthright, for what is 
of lefs worth than his red pottage of 
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lentiles, for liberty to fit {till and lie 
quietly, I think I fee not a man, but 
an oyfter. The drone in fociety, like 
that fith on our fhores, might as well 
be funk in the mud and inclofed in a 
fhell, as ftretched on a couch, or feated 
in a chimney corner. 

The feafon is now approaching faft, 
when fome of the moft plaufible ex- 
cufes for a little more sleep mutt fail. 
Enervated by indulgence, the flothful 
are, of all men, the moft impatient of 
cold, and they deem it never more 
intenfe than in the morning. But 
the laft bitter month* has rolled 
away, and now could I perfuade to 
the experiment, the fluggard will dif. 
cover that he may tofs off the bed- 
quilt, and try air of car/y day without 
being congealed! He may be affured 
that fleep is a very ftupid employ- 
ment, and differs little from death, 
except in duration. He may receive 
it implicitly, upon the faith both of 
the phyfician and the preacher, that 
morning is friendly to health and the 
heart, and if the idler is fo manacled 
by the chains of habit, that he can, 
at first, do no more, he will do wifely 
and well to inhale pure air, to watch 
the rifing fun, and mark the magnifi. 


cence of nature. 


* February. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Weekly Magatine. 
ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY. 


OW frail and fleeting Youth and 
Beauty's charms ! 
The eold grave wraps them in its filent 


fhade, 
The fparkling eye of all its power difarms, 
And bids the form, tho’ eer fo lovely, 
fade. 
But, ah! forbear thefe fad repining ftrains, 
Nor dare arraign all-powerful Heaven’s 
decrees ; 
To pierce futurity, the attempt how vain, 
With pitying eye the power beniguant 
? 


Seme hour of life o’ahung with dreary 
clouds, 
That, burfing o'er the woe-devoted 
head, 
Each fmiling pleafure, each gay profpe® 
fhrouds, 
And thas exempts from grief the happy 
dead. 


How oft we fee the morn, with radiance 
dreft, 
Uther'd by foft fongs of the feather’d 
choir, 
While Nature joins her tranfports to ex- 
prefs, 
And gives cach charm that Fancy caa 
defire. 
‘Lhe 
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The bright ftream gliding thro’ the ver- 
dant fhade, 
Refle&ts cach beauty that adorns the 
green ; 
*Tis thus each hope, to human view dif- 
play'd, 
Appears with rapture, fhifting thro’ the 
{cene. 


Sudden, tempeftuous winds deform the tky, 
And o’er each beauty their dark mantle 
caft; 
The verdant flow’rets ficken, droop, and 
die, 
And fhrink unequal from the cheerlefs 
blaft. 


But fee the morn, with orient colours gay, 
While zephyrs with freth life the gale 
infpires, 
Rifes anew, a calm, unclouded day, 
And every gloom before bright Sol re- 
tires. 


*Tis thus, when on the languid bed of pain, 
While death afferts his uncontefted right, 
When every foft attention is but vain 
To arreft the foul in her advent’rous 
flight. 


The big drops fwelling in the eye of woe, 
The ardent prayer, the half-form'd hope 
to fave, 
By every tender ad that love can fhow, 
To {natch from pale difeafe, and from 
the grave. 


Religion’s healing power each gloom de- 
ftroys, 
Her bright beams chafe each doubt and 
fear away, 
Unfold to Faith’s clear eye tranfcendant 
oys, 
aaden th’ enraptur’d foul dart Hope’s 
bright ray. 


Soften each pang mortality muft feel, 
When the foul leaves her tenement of 
clay, 
High Heaven's unbounded myfteries reveal, 
And fmooth the paffage to the realms of 
day. 


See that angelic form, with looks benign, 
With rapture point to happy feats above: 

See Faith and Mercy in each feature fhine, 
Irradiated by celeftial love. 


Then with fubmiflion bow to Heav'n's high 
pow’r, 
Convine’d unerring wifdom ftrikes the 
blow 
That gave to wretchednefs the prefent hour, 
But blifs fupreme on her we love beftow. 


AMANDA. 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
PLEASURE. 


EE Pleafure ; with deceitful {miles 
She woos the heart to tafte of joy, 
But Oh! avoid her fyren wiles, 
She fmiles—yet {miles but to deftroy. 


Tho’ chaplets do her brows adorn, 
What tho’ fhe’s jocund as the fpring ? 

Beware ! there is a hidden thorn— 
A thorn that will forever fting. 

Dare not the influence of her eyes; 
Beware the poifon of her breath ; 

Fly from her arms, there ruin lies: 
Her {miles are fate—her fong is death! 

EMMA CORBETT. 


—-— 
For the Weekly Magazine. 


TO HOPE. 


WEET fmiling Hope ! of thee I'll fing, 
Thou emblem of the cheerful fpring ; 
Thou foother of my penfive hours, 
Whene’er misfortune o'er me low’rs. 
Still with thy influence cheer my heart, 
Should fortune frown and friends depart. 
ELIZA, 
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Ledyard’s Praise of Women. 
ther many a land and clime a ranger, 
With toilfome fteps I’ve held my 
way, 
A lonely unprotected ftranger, 
To all the ftranger’s ills a prey. 
While fteering thus my courfe precarious, 
My fortune {till has been to find, 
Men’s hearts and difpofitions various, 
But gentle Woman ever kind. 


Alive to every tender feeling, 

To deeds of mercy always prone ; 
The wounds of pain and forrow hcaling, 
With foft compaffion’s fweeteft tone. 

No proud delay, no dark fufpicion, 
Stints the free bounty of their heart ; 
They turn not from the fad petition, 
But cheerful aid at once impart. 
Form’'d in benevolence of nature, 
Obliging, modeft, gay, and mild, 
Woman's the fame endearing creature 
In courtly town and favage wild. 
When parch'd with thirft, with hunger 
waited, 
Her friendly hand refrefhment gave ; 
How fweet the coarf-ft food has tafted ! 
What cordial in the fimple wave ! 
Her ceurteous looks, her words careffing, 
Shed comfort on the fainting foul ; 
Woman's the ftranger’s general blefling 
From fultry India to the Pole. 


INTELLIGENCE. 
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HE following meffage from the 
Prefident of the United States, 
was read in the Houfe of Reprefen- 
tatives, March 19th, and referred to 
the committee on the ftate of the 
Union. 
Gentlemen of the Senate, and Gentle- 
men of the House of Representatives. 


THE difpatches from the Envoys 
Extraordinary of the United States 
to the French Republic, which were 
mentioned in my meffage to both 
Houfes of Congrefs of the fifth inft. 
have been examined and maturely 
confidered. 

While I feel a fatisfaction in in- 
forming you, that their exertions for 
the adjuftment of the differences be- 
tween the two nations have been fin- 
cere and unremitted, it is incumbent 
on me to declare, that I perceive no 
ground of expectation that the objects 
of their miflion can be accomplilhed, 
on terms compatible with the fafety, 
honour, or the effential interefts of the 
nation. 

This refult cannot, with juftice, be 
attributed to any want of moderation 
on the part of this government, or to 
any indifpofition to forego fecondary 
interefts, for the prefervation of peace. 
Knowing it to be my duty, and be- 
lieving it to be your wifh, as well as 
that of the great body of the people, 
to avoid, by all reafonable concef- 
fions, any participations in the con- 
tentions of Europe, the powers vefted 
in our Envoys were commentfurate 
with a liberal and pacific policy, and 
that high confidence which might 
juftly be repofed in the patriotiim, 
abilities, and integrity of the charac- 
ters to whom the negociation was 
committed. After a careful review 
of the whole fubjet, with the aid of 
all the informacion I have received, I 
can difcern nothing which could have 
infured or contributed to fuccefs, that 
has been omitted on my part—and 
nothing further which can be at- 
tempted, confiftently with maxims for 
which our country has contended, at 


every hazard, and which conftitute 
the bafis of our national fovereignty. 

Under thefe circumftances, I can- 
not forbear to reiterate the recom- 
mendations which have been formerly 
made, and to exhort you to adopt, 
with promptitude, decifion, and una- 
nimity, fuch meafures as the ample 
refources of the country afford, for 
the protection of our commercial and 
fea-faring citizens; for the defence 
of any expofed portions of our terri- 
tory; for replenifhing our arfenals ; 
eftablifhing founderies and military 
manufactures ; and to provide fuch 
efficient revenue, as will be neceffary 
to defray extraordinary expences, and 
fupply the deficiencies which may be 
occafioned by depredations on our 
commertce. 

The prefent ftate of things is fo 
effentially different from that, in 
which inftructions were given to col- 
lectors to reftrain veffels of the United 
States from failing in an armed con- 
dition, that the principle on which 
thofe orders were iffued has ceafed to 
exift. I therefore deem it proper to 
inform Congrefs, that I no longer 
conceive myfelf juftifiable in conti- 
nuing them, unlefs in particular cafes, 
where there may be reafonable ground 
of fufpicion that fuch veffels are in- 
tended to be employed contrary to 
law. 

In all your proceedings, it wiil be 
important to manifeft a zeal, vigour, 
and concert in defence of the national 
rights, proportioned to the danger 
with which they are threatened. 

JOHN ADAMS. 

United States, 

Marcd 19, a 

John Quincey Adams, Minifter- 
Pleninozentiary of the United Srates 
to the King of Fruita, is appointed 
to be a commifhoner with full powers 
to negociate a treaty of amity and 
commerce. with Sweden; Edward 
Hinman, of Connecticut, to be mafter 
of a revenue cutter; and Samuel 
Winflow, of Maiachul 
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furveyor and infpector for the port of 
Thomafton. 

By a publication from the Depart- 
ment of State it appears, that great 
quantities of counterfeit dollars have 
been fabricated in England, and that 
apprehenfions are entertained of great 
quantities of them being fent into the 
United States. The following is a 
defcription of the counterfeits, given 
by an Englith magiftrate— The 
counterfeits are without the tower 
ftamp, (that is, a head of the Englith 
king ftamped on the neck of the Spa- 
nifh head); they are made of copper, 
and generally covered with a thin 
plate of filver ; the workmanfhip and 
imitation very perfect. They are 
generally difcovered by ringing one 
againft another, or by boring with a 
fharp inftrument, which laft operation 
difcovers the copper at once. 

A neat edition of the Experimental 
Effays of Count Rumford (of whofe 
life we gave an account in a former 
number) will be fhortly begun by 
Meffrs. Way and Groff, printers in 
this city. It will be publifhed by 
fubfcription. 


—_— 


MARRIAGES, 

In this city, March 13th, by the 
Rev. Dr. Rogers, George Wilfon, 
Efg. of Mifflin County, member of 
the Senate of Pennfylvania, to Mifs 
Habella White, of Philadelphia; and 
by the Rev. Thomas Uftick, on the 
2oth inft. Mr. William Newark to 
Mifs Mary Suttz, both of this city. 

At Bofton, March 11th, Captain 
John Gray to Mifs Mary Chapman. 

At New York, Dr. Ebenezer Gra- 
ham, lately returned from London, to 
Mrs. Graham of Greenwich, Connec- 
ticut. 


—r 


DEATHS. 

In London, Mr. Jofeph Stacey 
Sampfon, the ingenious inventor of 
the patent-candle machinery ufed at 
* the candle-works at Bofton-Neck, 
and of feveral machines, which he was 
introducing into ufe in England, and 


which promifed to be of great public 
utility. 

In Bofton, Mr. George Singleton, 
very, 

In fame place, March sth, Mrs. 
Eleanor Fofter, aged 84. 

In fame place, March gth, Jofeph 
Cypriano, Efg. merchant, a native of 
the ifland of Madeira. 

At Middleton, Rhode Ifland, Mrs. 
Sarah Gould, aged 101. 

At Charleftown, Maffachufetts, 
March 1soth, Mr. James Bradifh, 
aged 89. 

At his feat at Cherry Hill, ftate of 
og York, Philip Van Renfellaer, 

q- 

In New York, March 17thiy-Nicho- 
las Bayard, Efq. of that city, aged 63, 

In fame place, Mr. Thomas Roach, 
wine merchant, aged 68 ; and Lewis 
A. Scott, Efg. fecretary of the ftate 
of New York. 

At Baltimore, Mrs. Grace Hall, 
wife of Mr. William IL. Hall, of 
Alexandria. 

At Georgetown, on the Eaftern 
Shore, Maryland, a few days fince, 
Mr. George Wilfon. 

In North Carolina, Colonel Nicho- 
Jas Long, aged 75 ; and General Wil 
liam Skinner, Commiffioner of Loans. 

In this city, Mrs. Ann Thomas, 
on a vifit from Maryland to her only, 
ani lately deceafed daughter, Mrs. 
Ann Pemberton, the widow of ‘Mr. 
Jofeph Pemberton; and, on March 
22d, Mr. John Stanley. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Letter from C. W. Peale, to the 
Editor, 

The Schemer.—No. IV. 

The Man at Home.—No. IX. 

Mr. Blackhead’s Singular Effence, 

Advice to Young Phyficians, 

And feveral other Favours, will 
appear in our next number. 

We truft that no offence will be 
taken at the delay which may attend 
the infertion of fome pieces already 
received, and which merit our fincere 
thanks. 





-, in a aii ae 





